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Strong  Labour  got  up  ; with  his  Pipe  in  his  mouth, 
He  stoutly  strode  over  the  dale ; 

He  lent  new  perfumes  to  the  breath  of  the  south, 

On  his  back  hung  his  wallet  and  flail. 

Behind  him  came  Health  from  her  cottage  of  thatch, 
Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch. 

Smart. 

“ I’m  an  English  pipe, 

Deem’d  worthy  of  each  Briton’s  gripe, 

Who,  with  my  cloud-compelling  aid, 

Help  our  plantations  and  our  trade, 

And  am  when  sober,  and  when  mellow 
An  upright,  downright  honest  fellow.” 

Smart. 

— 
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PREFACE. 


The  general  distress,  under  which  so  many 
of  the  industrious  classes  in  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  Ireland,  have  been  for  some  time 
labouring,  has  excited  attention  to  those 
unemployed  sources  of  productive  industry 
which,  fortunately  for  us,  the  United  King- 
dom still  possesses.  These  sources,  it  is 
believed,  if  properly  employed,  are  not  only 
amply  sufficient  to  engage  and  make  com- 
fortable the  present  unemployed  and  dis- 
tressed population,  but,  also,  a far  greater 
number  than  is  at  present  existing  in  these 
islands. 
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Among  others,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
some  of  our  lands,  and  particularly  those  of 
Ireland,  might  be  profitably  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  to  supply, 
in  part,  at  least,  the  very  great  consumption 
of  that  article  in  this  country.  And  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that,  were  the  laws 
prohibiting  its  culture  here  to  be  repealed, 
an  article  might  be  produced,  in  various 
parts  of  the  realm,  which  would  be  profitable 
to  the  agriculturist,  provide  some  employ- 
ment for  the  idle,  contribute  to  the  revenue, 
and  afford  a mild  and  agreeable  tobacco  to 
the  consumers  of  that  luxurious  stimulant. 

To  excite,  therefore,  the  public  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  the  chief  object 
in  the  composition  of  the  present  treatise. 
But  as  in  no  publication,  of  which  the 
author  is  aware,  have  been  brought  into  one 
compendious  and  useful  view,  The  History 


of  Tobacco , its  medical  properties , and  its 
cultivation , an  attempt  is  here  made  to 
combine  all  that  is  known  of  interest  and 
instruction  under  those  respective  heads. 
While  the  style  has  been  studiously  adapted 
for  the  general  reader,  the  treatise  has  been 
nevertheless  written  so  as  to  suit,  also,  the 
scientific  inquirer , who  will  here  find  an 
account  of  the  chief  and  most  important 
facts  known  concerning  nicotiana  tabacum. 

To  relieve  the  dryness  inseparable  from  a 
subject  of  this  nature,  a few  poetical  pieces, 
some  selected,  some  original,  have  been 
interspersed ; these,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
detract  from  the  interest  and  merits  of  this 
compendium. 

The  Drawings , which  are  coloured  ac- 
cording to  nature,  represent  four  species  of 
Nicotiana , and  are  those,  as  far  as  the  natural 
history  of  the  genus  is  at  present  known,  to 
which  the  cultivator  of  tobacco,  as  an  article 
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of  profit,  will  chiefly  direct  his  attention. 
They  are  as  follow: — 

Nicotiana  tabacum,  or  Virginian  To- 
bacco. 

Nicotiana  repanda , or  Stem-clasping 
Havannah  Tobacco. 

Nicotiana  quadrivalvis,  or  Missouri  To- 
bacco. 

Nicotiana  Langsdorffii,  or  Langsdorff’s 
Tobacco. 

These  are  particularly  described  under 
the  section  Natural  History  of  Tobacco;  to 
which  the  reader  will  be  good  enough  to 
refer. 


London,  April  19,  1830. 
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ON  THE 


DISCOVERY  AND  HISTORY 

OF 

TOBACCO. 


The  history  of  the  introduction  of  to- 
bacco into  the  Old  World  from  the  New,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  involved  in  consi- 
derable obscurity.  The  plant  called  by  bo- 
tanists nicotiana  tabacum,  or  Virginian  to- 
bacco, whence  the  chief  part  of  the  to- 
bacco as  well  as  the  snuff  of  commerce  is 
obtained,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, in  the  province  of  Yucatan , or  Juca- 
tan,  a peninsula  of  New  Spain,  in  the  year 
1520.  It  was  there  called  by  the  natives 
petun,  or  petum.  Carver  says,  however, 
that  though  the  Americans  on  the  con- 
tinent called  it  petun , those  on  the  islands 
called  it  yoli.  It  was  afterwards,  it  is 
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said,  taken  to  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America.  But  much  discrepancy  exists  in 
the  different  accounts  which  are  extant  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary vegetable.  It  is  stated,*  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  question  the  statement,  that  great 
quantities  of  tobacco  were  produced  in  Ca- 
rolina before  any  Europeans  went  thither ; 
and  that  the  use  of  it  was  taught  them  by 
the  natives ; but  in  what  manner  they  culti- 
vated it,  or  how  they  cured  it,  is  now  not 
known,  since,  so  long  ago  as  1 7 54,  they  bought 
what  they  consumed  of  the  English.  Whe- 
ther the  nicotiana  tabacum  be  an  indigenous 
production  of  the  West  Indies  cannot,  we 
presume,  be  now  determined,  and  is,  in- 
deed, of  little  moment ; that  it  is,  however, 
indigenous  to  many  of  the  warm,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
America,  there  is  no  doubt. 

According  to  Linnseus  it  was  known  in 
Europe  from  1560.  Hernandez  de  Toledo 
is  said  to  have  sent  it  into  Spain  and  Portu- 


* Universal  Magazine  for  1754,  page  306. 
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gal,  when  Jean  Nicot,  being  resident  in 
the  latter,  from  the  King  of  France,  Francis 
II.  he  sent  it  to  the  Queen  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis  as  a plant  of  the  New  World,  possessing 
extraordinary  virtues.  It  was,  in  conse- 
quence, called  nicotiana,  herb  of  the  queen , 
&c.  Gesner,  in  his  Epistolce  Medicinales , 
dated  Nov.  5,  1565,  relates  some  experi- 
ments which  he  made  with  it,  and  adds, 
that  he  heard  it  was  called  nicotiana  by  the 
French,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who 
introduced  it  to  them.  He  had  then  only 
learnt  from  Thevet  that  it  was  used  for 
smoking  in  America. 

A very  general  opinion  prevails  that  the 
plant  was  either  brought  from  Virginia,  or 
from  South  America ; but  Humboldt  confirms 
the  previous  statement,  that  Europe  received 
the  first  tobacco-seeds  from  Yucatan  about 
the  year  1559.  We  learn,  from  the  same 
author  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  potato  in  Europe,  more 
than  120  years.  When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
brought  tobacco  from  Virginia  to  England? 
in  1586,  whole  fields  of  it  were  already  cul- 
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tivated  in  Portugal ; and  so  quickly  did  the 
practice  of  smoking  spread,  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  bitter  complaints 
were  made  in  England  of  this  imitation  of 
the  manners  of  a savage  people. 

Although  the  ■first  practice  of  smoking 
tobacco  in  this  country  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  yet  some  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  honour  to  a prior 
claimant,  Sir  Francis  Drake.  And  as 
Drake  made  several  voyages  to  the  New 
World,  in  the  years  1570,  1572,  and  1577, 
before  Raleigh  made  his  first  voyage,  from 
which  he  returned  in  1579,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Drake  became  acquainted  with 
tobacco,  and  its  use,  particularly  as  in  the 
last  voyage,  1577,  he  not  only  visited  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America,  but  sailed 
as  far  as  48  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  calling 
the  country  he  discovered  New  Albion.  The 
activity  of  Drake  is  very  remarkable ; for 
we  find  that  he  soon  after  went  to  the  East 
Indies,  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  returned  to  Plymouth  in  1580, 
the  voyage  having  taken  up  two  years  and 
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nearly  ten  months.  However,  although  we 
should  be  disposed  to  concede  the  prior 
claims  to  Drake,  yet  if  Lobel’s  account  be 
correct,  namely,  that  tobacco  was  cultivated 
in  England  before  1570,  tq  some  other  per- 
son or  persons,  less  ambitious  of  being  dis- 
tinguished than  either  Drake  or  Raleigh, 
must,  we  presume,  be  attributed  the  honour 
of  having  introduced  this  plant,  and  most  pro- 
bably smoking,  to  the  notice  of  the  English. 

That  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did,  by  his  own 
practice,  contribute  to  the ' smoking  of  to- 
bacco in  this  country,  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  poets  have,  indeed,  been  very  ready 
with  their  incense : 

11  Hail,  mighty  Raleigh  ! to  whose  name  we  owe 
The  use  and  knowledge  of  this  sovereign  plant.”* 

* An  anecdote  is  related  of  Sir  Walter,  which,  al- 
though we  are  disposed  to  consider  a fable,  may,  never- 
theless, afford  the  reader  some  amusement. 

It  is  said  that,  having  one  day  retired  to  his  room  to 
smoke,  after  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia, 
he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  his  meditations ; without 
paying  attention  to  what  he  was  doing,  smoking,  he  or- 
dered his  servant  to  bring  him  a cup  of  beer.  The  ser- 
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Sir  W.  Baker  (Chronicle,  1696)  af- 
firms that  tobacco  was  first  brought  to 
England  from  the  West  Indies,  by  Ralph 
Lane,  in  1586.  Hakluyt,  in  his  Remem- 
brances, 1582,  states  that  the  seed  of  to- 
bacco was  brought  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  with  the  herb  many  have  been  eased 
of  the  rheums,  & c. 

After  all  the  inquiry  which  can  be  made 
concerning  the  early  history  of  tobacco,  the 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  no  certainty  what- 
ever can  be  obtained  concerning  its  mode  of 
introduction  into  this  and  other  European 
countries.  That  it  was  introduced  here 

vant,  on  bringing  the  beer,  surprised  to  see  what  he  had 
never  seen  before,  threw  it  immediately  in  his  master  s 
face,  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  crying  out  as  he  de- 
scended, that  his  master’s  head  was  on  fire,  the  smoke 
coming  out  both  at  his  mouth  and  nostrils ! 

This  occurred,  it  is  said,  at  Sir  W alter  s residence, 
at  Islington,  the  remains  of  which  were,  till  lately, 
to  he  seen  as  an  inn,  long  known  as  the  Pied  Bull, 
and  where  were  his  arms  on  a shield,  with  a tobacco 
plant  on  the  top.  But  the  Pied  Bull  is  now  no  more,  it 
having  been  pulled  down  a few  years  since,  to  make 
room  for  more  commodious  buildings. 
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some  time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  is  no  doubt ; but  that 
smoking  it  was  not  known  here  before  its  in- 
troduction by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  very  im- 
probable. 

The  origin  of  the  name  tobacco  has 
been  variously  stated.  Some  say  it  is  de- 
rived from  Tobago , an  island  in  the  West 
Indies;  others  from  Tobasco,  or  Tabaco,  a 
Mexican  province,  or  from  tabac , the  name 
of  an  instrument  used  by  the  native  Ameri- 
cans in  the  preparation  of  the  herb.  Hum- 
boldt asserts  that  tobacco,  ( tabacco ,)  like 
the  words  savannah , maize , and  many  others, 
belongs  to  the  ancient  language  of  Hayti,  or 
St.  Domingo,  and  that  it  does  not  properly 
denote  the  herb,  but  the  tube  through 
which  the  smoke  is  inhaled.  Whencesoever 
the  origin  of  the  name,  tobacco  and  tabac 
are  the  terms  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  used 
for  it  in  the  various  languages  of  Europe : 
tabac , Fr. — tabach , Germ. — tabaco , Span. — 
tabaco , Port. — tabac , Ital.  The  Latin  name 
nicotiana  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Nicot, 
who  introduced  it  into  France,  as  above 
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stated.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  nicotianci  is  the  term  now  applied  by 
botanists  to  the  whole  genus  of  tobacco 
plants ; and  that  nicotianci  tabacum , and  a 
few  others,  as  will  be  seen  below,  afford 
the  tobacco  of  commerce. 

The  use  of  tobacco  as  a luxurious  narco- 
tic stimulant  has,  consequently,  been  com- 
mon in  Europe  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  Tobacco  used  by  man,  says  Du  Tour, 
gives  pleasure  to  the  savage  and  to  the  phi- 
losopher ; to  the  inhabitant  of  the  burning 
desert  and  the  frozen  zone.  In  short,  its 
use  either  in  powder,  to  chew,  or  to  smoke, 
is  universal  for  no  other  reason  than  a sort 
of  convulsive  motion,  sneezing,  produced  by 
the  first,  and  a degree  of  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  the  last  twa  modes  of  usage.  A 
hundred  volumes,  he  adds,  have  been  writ- 
ten against  it,  of  which  a German  has  pre- 
served the  titles.  Among  these  books  is  one 
by  James  I.  king  of  England,  who  violently 
opposed  it ; the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  for- 
bade its  introduction  into  his  territory,  under 
pain  of  the  knout  for  the  first  offence,  and 
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death  for  the  second.  The  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  King  of  Persia,  and  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  issued  similar  prohibitions,  all  of 
which  were  as  ridiculous  as  those  which  at- 
tended the  introduction  of  coffee  or  Jesuits 
bark.  At  Constantinople,  where  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  now  so  general,  the  custom  was, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
thought  so  ridiculous  and  hurtful,  that  a Turk 
found  smoking  was  conducted  through  the 
streets  with  a pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose. 

Even  the  Swiss  Cantons  did  not  escape 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  check  the  practice 
of  smoking : in  one  of  the  cantons  the 
council  cited  all  the  smokers  before  them  ; 
and  every  innkeeper  was  ordered  to  inform 
against  those  found  smoking  in  his  house. 
One  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  Amurath  IV. ren- 
dered smoking  punishable  with  death,  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  produced  barrenness. 

James  I.  of  England,  wrote  a curious  work, 
intituled  “ a Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,’’  in 
which  he  abuses  the  plant  in  no  very  mea- 
sured terms.  Not  content  with  writing 
against  it,  he  endeavoured  to  abolish  its  use 
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by  taxing  it  heavily ; but  being  unsuccess- 
ful, the  demand  for  it  even  increasing,  he 
commanded,  in  1619,  that  no  planter  in 
Virginia  should  cultivate  more  than  100  lbs. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  “juice, 
of  cursed  hebenonf  by  which  the  king  of 
Denmark  is  said  to  be  poisoned  in  Shaks- 
peare’s  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  was  the  essential 
oil  of  tobacco.  To  countenance  this,  it 
is  supposed  by  Dr.  Gray  that  the  word  hebe- 
non  is  a mistake  of  the  poet  or  the  trans- 
lator for  henebon , that  is,  henbane.  From 
Gerarde  it  appears  that  tobacco  was  com- 
monly called  henbane  of  Peru , ( Hyoscyamus 
Peruvianus);  and  it  is  supposed,  by  an  in- 
genious commentator,  that  Shakspeare,  play- 
ing the  courtier,  introduced  the  hebenon  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  prejudices  of 
King  J ames ; but,  unfortunately  for  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Malone,  written  in  1596,  seven 
years  before  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  possible  that  the  essential  oil  of  tobacco, 
or  rather,  perhaps, what  is  now  more  properly 
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called  nicotin,  or  nicotia  in  solution,  might 
occasion,  by  being  poured  into  the  ear,  a fatal 
result.  Whether  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
deleterious  properties  of  tobacco  existed  at 
the  time  in  England,  as  to  enable  Shaks- 
peare  to  write  juice  of  liebenon , and  yet  im- 
ply the  essence  of  tobacco , is  a question  we 
can  by  no  means  consider  decided. 

Du  Tour’s  account  of  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco is  not,  we  ought  to  relate,  exactly 
accordant  with  fact.  That  the  first  effect  of 
snuffing  up  the  powder  of  tobacco  is  sneezing 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  a short  use  soon 
gets  rid  of  that  convulsive  motion.  We 
believe,  from  accurate  observation  of  the 
regular  snuff-taker,  that  an  indefinable  kind 
of  pleasurable  sensation  is  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  the  continuance  of  the  practice ; 
and  we  know,  besides,  that  it  invariably 
produces  a more  agreeable  state  of  bodily 
and  mental  feeling  by  no  means  approaching 
to  what  may  be  termed  intoxication;  the 
same  may  be  also  said  both  of  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco.  Indeed,  to  many  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  snuff,  as  well  as 
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tobacco,  constitutes  a luxury,  the  use  of 
which  may,  in  their  present  unfortunate 
condition,  be  very  well  excused.  Both  are, 
we  may  be  sure,  far  less  injurious  than  ar- 
dent spirits,  of  the  great  consumption  of 
which,  especially  in  their  crude  state,  the 
moralist  has,  at  the  present  time,  so  much 
reason  to  complain.  Of  course  excess  in 
the  use  of  any  agreeable  stimulant,  whether 
it  be  snuff,  tobacco,  wine,  or  spirits,  can- 
not be  defended.  The  very  general  smoking 
of  cigars,  now  practised  by  our  young 
men,  even  in  the  street,  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  those  wanton  abuses  of  this  luxurious 
stimulant,  which  may  be  very  well  abated. 
But  fashion  is  the  guide  here ; we  have 
only  to  wait  till  every  coalheaver  and  cobbler 
shall  be  seen  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
our  fashionable  young  men  will  most  proba- 
bly leave  off  the  practice. 

Besides  the  persons  mentioned  above  who 
have  lifted  their  pens  and  their  edicts  against 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  a later  writer 
may  be  also  mentioned,  Dr.  J.  Hill,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  wrote 
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a pamphlet,  entitled — Cautions  against  the 
immoderate  Use  of  Snuff,  founded  on  the 
known  Qualities  of  the  Tobacco-Plant . 

Dr.  Hill  states  that  “ Tobacco  is  a nar- 
cotic with  a peculiar  acrimony  : such  a body 
as  art  might  prepare  by  mixing  opium  with 
euphorbium.”  But  we  are  obliged  to  differ 
in  this  statement  with  the  doctor,  as  we 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  effect  of 
euphorbium  as  well  as  of  white  hellebore 
on  the  olfactory  organs  : and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  state  that  the  operation  of  both 
euphorbium  and  white  hellebore  is  much 
more  violent  and  dangerous  than  that  of 
snuff  made  from  tobacco.  The  doctor  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  “ that  the  herb  itself  is  so 
nearly  poisonous  that  no  physician  gives  it 
inwardly.  When  by  accident  it  has  been 
swallowed,  or,  from  external  use  on  the 
wounded  part,  has  made  its  way  into  the 
body,  the  first  effect  is  that  of  extreme  irri- 
tation, and  after  this  come  on  the  worst 
effects  of  opium, — outrageous  vomitings  and 
purgings ; and,  afterwards,  deep  sleep,  but 
not  without  convulsions.” 
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Few  persons,  we  believe,  at  the  present 
time,  recommend  the  use  of  tobacco  inter- 
nally, although  we  can  conceive  it  possible 
that  if  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  and 
opium,  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  heal- 
ing art,  by  being  taken  internally,  so,  by 
suitable  management,  in  skilful  hands,  even 
tobacco  may  become  a useful  assistant  in 
some  diseases.  But  we  shall  speak  more 
fully  of  the  medical  properties  of  tobacco  in 
a succeeding  section. 

Dr.  Hill  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  de- 
licate structure  of  the  nostrils,  and  their 
great  sensibility,  adding,  in  regard  to  the 
sneezing  produced  by  snuff,  “ This  is  the 
effect  on  a person  wholly  unused  to  snuff ; 
but  custom  gets  the  better  of  Nature  s ab- 
horrence in  those  accustomed  to  snuff,  who 
no  longer  sneeze  on  taking  it.  The  powder 
which  was  at  first  thrown  off  so  violently  is 
permitted  to  lodge  and  to  exert  all  its  force. 
The  nerves  are  thus  corroded  and  destroyed, 
and  the  sense  of  smelling  is  impaired,  and, 
in  the  end,  totally  lost.’’ 

The  doctor  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
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many  mischiefs,  both  local  and  general, 
which  the  taking  of  snuff  has  produced  on 
the  human  body.  He  mentions,  among 
others,  disorders  of  the  throat ; one  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  recorded  in  the  Acta  Eru- 
ditorum  for  1715,  of  a person  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  snuff,  becoming  affected  with 
a polypous  swelling  in  the  throat,  and,  ulti- 
mately, “ died  famished.”  But,  begging 
the  doctor  s pardon,  we  should  consider  the 
disease  in  the  throat  to  have  been  produced 
by  a very  different  cause  than  the  snuff.  In 
regard  to  snuff’s  destroying  the  sense  of 
smell,  it  is  very  possible  that,  when  taken  to 
excess,  such  occasional  consequences  might 
result  from  it ; but  the  sense  of  smell,  we 
know,  to  our  own  individual  inconvenience, 
might  become  weak,  or  even  useless,  on 
common  occasions,  without  the  use  of  snuff, 
and  except  when  very  strong  stimulants  are 
applied  to  it : for  we  are  not  snuff-takers,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  although 
we  admit  that  we  carry  a box,  with  a rare  kind 
of  snuff,  in  our  pocket,  to  oblige  a friend.* 

* This  snuff  is  called  Violet  Strasburg , and  not  to 
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However,  although  both  snuff  and  tobacco 
have  been  assailed  by  edicts,  by  ridicule, 
and  by  reason,  they  still  continue  luxuries, 
much  used  by  an  innumerable  host  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam.  If  their  use  has  been 
impugned  there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
who  have  defended  the  practice  of  snuff- 
taking and  smoking  with  success,  particu- 
larly the  poets. 

Isaac  Hawkings  Browne,  Esq.  a gentle- 
man distinguished  by  a Latin  poem  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  wrote  a little  poem, 
entitled  the  Pipe  of  Tobacco , which  has  many 
admirers ; we  take  leave  to  present  it  to  our 
readers.  This  poem  was  written  in  imita- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Ambrose  Phillips  ; in- 
deed, it  is  little  more  than  a cento  from  that 
poet’s  works. 

be  obtained,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  London.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  the  snuff-taker,  who  desires  a harmless 
and  agreeable  nasal  stimulant,  we  beg  leave  to  inform 
him,  that  this  snuff  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Ricketts, 
Leonard,  and  Co.  Bristol,  but,  we  believe,  no  where 
else  in  England. 
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ON  A PIPE  OF  TOBACCO. 

By  Isaac  Hawkings  Browne,  Esq. 


Pretty  tube,  of  mighty  power  ! 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour  ; 

Object  of  my  hot  desire, 

Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire ; 

And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 

With  my  fingers  gently  brac’d  ; 

And  thy  lovely  swelling  crest, 

With  my  bended  stopper  prest ; 

And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses, 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses  : 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen — 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men  ! 

Who,  when  again  the  night  returns. 
When  again  the  taper  bums  ; 

When  again  the  crickets  gay, 

(Little  crickets,  full  of  play,) 

Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed  ; 
Pleasure  for  a nose  divine, 

Incense  of  the  God  of  wine  ! 

Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen — 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men  [ 
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Of  snuff  many  have  been  the  eulogies; 
one,  from  the  Anthology,  vol.  ii.  page 
115,  published  by  Southey,  at  Bristol,  in 
1800,  we  here  lay  before  our  readers. 

SNUFF. 

A delicate  pinch  ! oh,  how  it  tingles  up 

The  titillated  nose,  and  fills  the  eyes 
And  breast,  till,  in  one  comfortable  sneeze, 

The  full  collected  pleasure  bursts  at  last  ! 

Most  rare  Columbus  ! thou  shalt  be,  for  this. 

The  only  Christopher  in  my  Kalendar. 

Why,  but  for  thee  the  uses  of  the  nose 
Were  half  unknown,  and  its  capacity 
Of  joy.  The  summer  gale,  that,  from  the  heath, 
At  midnoon  glittering  with  the  golden  furze, 

Bears  its  balsamic  odours,  but  provokes 
Not  satisfies  the  sense,  and  all  the  flowers, 

That,  with  their  unsubstantial  fragrance,  tempt 
And  disappoint,  bloom  for  so  short  a space, 

That  half  the  year  the  nostrils  would  keep  Lent 
But  that  the  kind  tobacconist  admits 
No  winter  in  his  work  ; when  Nature  sleeps 
His  wheels  roll  on,  and  still  administer 
A plenitude  of  joy,  a tangible  smell. 

What  is  Peru,  and  those  Brazilian  mines, 

To  thee,  Virginia  ! miserable  realms  ; 

They  furnish  gold  for  knaves  and  gems  for  fools, 
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But  thine  are  common  comforts  ! to  omit 
Pipe-panegyric  and  tobacco-praise, 

Think  what  the  general  joy  the  snuff-box  gives 
Europe,  and  far  above  Pizarro  s name 
Write  Raleigh  in  thy  records  of  renown  ! 

Him  let  the  school-boy  bless  if  he  behold 

His  master’s  box  produced,  for  when  he  sees 

The  thumb  and  finger  of  authority 

Stuff  up  the  nostrils,  when  hat,  head,  and  wig, 

Shake  all ; when,  on  the  waistcoat  black,  the  dust 

Or  drop  falls  brown,  soon  shall  the  brow  severe 

Relax,  and,  from  vituperative  lips, 

Words  that  of  birch  remind  not,  sounds  of  praise, 
And  jokes  that  must  be  laugh’d  at,  shall  proceed. 

Theodeb.it. 

Even  the  chewing  of  tobacco  lias  had  its 
advocates ; and,  in  justice  to  the  subject  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  although  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  mastication  of 
tobacco  is  in  itself  a dirty  practice,  it  is,  we 
believe,  incontrovertibly  true  that  those  per- 
sons who  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
chewing  tobacco  in  early  life  are  rarely 
troubled  with  the  toothache.  The  following 
Elegy  on  a Quid  of  Tobacco  will  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Anthology,  published 
as  Bristol,  by  Southey,  in  1799. 
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ELEGY 

ON 

ON  A QUID  OF  TOBACCO. 

It  lay  before  me  on  the  close-grazed  grass, 

Beside  my  path,  an  old  tobacco-qihd  : 

And  shall  I by  the  mute  adviser  pass 

Without  one  serious  thought?  now  heaven 
forbid  ! 

Perhaps  some  idle  drunkard  threw  thee  there, 

Some  husband,  spendthrift  of  his  weekly  hire, 
One  who  for  wife  and  children  takes  no  care, 

But  sits  and  tipples  by  the  alehouse  fire. 

Ah  ! luckless  was  the  day  he  learnt  to  chew  ! 

Embryo  of  ills  the  quid  that  pleas’d  him  first ! 
Thirsty  from  that  unhappy  quid  he  grew, 

Then  to  the  alehouse  went  to  quench  his  thirst. 

So  great  events  from  causes  small  arise,— 

The  forest  oak  was  once  an  acorn-seed, — 

And  many  a wretch  from  drunkenness  who  dies 
Owes  all  his  evils  to  the  Indian  weed. 
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Let  not  temptation,  mortal,  ere  come  nigh  ! 

Suspect  some  ambush  in  the  parsley  hid ; 
From  the  first  kiss  of  love  ye  maidens  fly  ! 
Ye  youths,  avoid  the  first  tobacco-quid  ! 


Perhaps  I wrong  thee,  O thou  veteran  chaw  ! 

And  better  thoughts  my  musings  should  engage ; 
That  thou  wert  rounded  in  some  toothless  jaw, 
The  joy,  perhaps,  of  solitary  age. 


One  who  has  suffered  Fortune’s  hardest  knocks, 
Poor,  and  with  none  to  tend  on  his  gray  hairs, 

Yet  has  a friend  in  his  tobacco-box, 

And,  while  he  rolls  his  quid,  forgets  his  cares. 

Even  so  it  is  with  human  happiness, — 

Each  seeks  his  own  according  to  his  whim ; 

One  toils  for  wealth,  one  Fame  alone  can  bless, 
One  asks  a quid, — a quid  is  all  to  him  ! 

O,  veteran  chaw  ! thy  fibres  savoury,  strong, 
While  aught  remained  to  chew,  thy  master 
chew’d, 

Then  cast  thee  here,  when  all  thy  juice  was  gone, 
Emblem  of  selfish  man’s  ingratitude  ! 
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O,  happy  man  ! O,  cast-off  quid  ! is  he 
Who,  like  as  thou,  has  comforted  the  poor. 
Happy  his  age  who  knows  himself,  like  thee, 
Thou  didst  thy  duty, — man  can  do  no  more. 

Tiieoderit. 

Of  the  history  of  the  introduction  and 
use  of  snuff  generally  into  this  country,  a 
few  particulars  may  be  here  acceptable,  the 
substance  of  which  we  find  in  a work  writ- 
ten by  Charles  Lillie , who  was  a perfumer 
in  Beaufort’s  Buildings,  London,  in  1740. 
It  is  intituled  The  British  Perfumer , Snuff- 
Manufacturer,  and  Colour  man's  Guide , by 
the  late  Charles  Lillie,  now  first  edited 
by  Colin  Mackenzie , published  in  1822, 
eighty-two  years  after  it  was  written  ! It 
contains  many  interesting  matters  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


Origin  of  Snuff-taking  in  England . 

% 

Before  the  year  1702,  when  we  sent  out 
a fleet  of  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Rooke,  with  land-forces  com- 
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manded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  order  to 
make  a descent  on  Cadiz,  snuff-taking  was 
very  rare,  and,  indeed,  little  known  in  Eng- 
land ; it  being  chiefly  a luxurious  habit 
among  foreigners  residing  here,  and  a few 
English  gentry  who  travelled  abroad. 
Among  these  the  mode  of  taking  snuff  was 
with  pipes  of  the  size  of  quills,  out  of  small 
spring  boxes.  These  pipes  let  out  a very 
small  quantity  of  snuff  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand,  and  this  was  snuffed  up  the  nos- 
trils with  the  intention  of  producing  the  sen- 
sation of  sneezing,  which  we  need  not  say 
forms  now  no  part  of  the  design  or,  rather, 
fashion  of  snuff-taking. 

To  return  to  our  Cadiz  expedition.  The 
land-forces  were  disembarked  at  Port  St. 
Mary,  which,  with  some  adjacent  places,  was 
plundered  by  the  troops.  Here,  among 
other  merchandize,  were  several  thousand 
barrels  and  casks  of  fine  snuffs,  which  had 
been  manufactured  in  Spain. 

With  this  plunder  on  board,  which  fell 
chiefly  to  the  share  of  the  land  officers, 
while  the  fleet  was  returning  to  England,  it 
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was  determined  to  visit  Vigo,  a considerable 
port  in  the  north  of  Spain,  where  the  admi- 
ral had  advice  that  a number  of  galleons, 
from  the  Havannah,  richly  laden,  had  put 
in. 

At  Vigo  it  became  the  turn  of  the  sea- 
officers  and  sailors  to  be  snuff  proprietors 
and  merchants  : for  here  were  found  pro- 
digious quantities  of  gross  snuff  from  the 
Havannah,  in  bales,  bags,  & c.  which  were 
designed  to  be  manufactured  in  different 
parts  of  Spain.  Thus,  though  snuff-taking 
was  very  little  known  or  practised  in  Eng- 
land at  that  period,  the  quantities  taken  in 
that  expedition,  estimated  at  fifty  tons 
weight,  plainly  showed  that  its  consumption 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  was  not  small. 

The  snuff  taken  at  Vigo,  called,  by  way  of 
victorious  distinction,  Vigo  snuff , was  brought 
to  a very  quick  and  cheap  market.  Wag- 
gon loads  of  it  were  sold  at  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Chatham  for  not  more  than 
three-pence  or  four-pence  a pound. 

This  sort  of  bale-snuff  had  never  been 
seen  or  known  in  England  before,  except 
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through  some  Spanish  Jews,  who,  in  the 
present  case,  bought  up  almost  the  whole 
at  a considerable  advantage. 

From  the  quantity  of  different  snuffs  thus 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  novel- 
ty being  an  English  characteristic,  arose  the 
custom  and  fashion  of  snuff-taking ; and, 
growing  upon  the  whole  nation  by  degrees, 
it  is  now  almost  as  universal  here  as  it  is  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

This  account  of  Lillies,  written  ninety 
years  ago,  is,  as  regards  the  general  prac- 
tice of  snuff-taking,  as  applicable  now  as  it 
then  was. 

Lillie  mentions  some  snuffs,  not,  we  be- 
lieve, now  commonly  known  in  England,  such 
as  Rancia,  or  Fine  Havcnmah  Snuff,  Cabinet 
Havannah , Spanish  Bran,  Seville  Snuff, 
Genuine  Brazil,  &c.  &c.  But  we  shall  ad- 
vert to  his  work  again  when  we  treat  of  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff.  We  may, 
however,  just  add  here  that,  in  Lillies  time, 
all  the  sorts  of  Havannah  snuffs  were  im- 
ported into  England  through  the  South  Sea 
Company. 

c 
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We  may  observe,  before  dismissing 
Charles  Lillie,  that  he  was  intimate  with  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  — such  were 
Steel,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  and  Ar- 
buthnot.  He  is  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  Tatler , once  in  the  Spectator , and 
once  also  in  the  Guardian. 

In  the  Tatler,  No.  92,  Nov.  9,  1709,  is 
a letter  purporting  to  be  from  Charles  Lil- 
lie, requesting  to  be  advantageously  spoken 
of  for  the  reputation  of  his  snuff.  The  Tat- 
ler replied  that  taking  snuff  is  what  he  had 
declared  against,  but  as  Lillie  had  been 
burnt  out  of  his  house  when  he  began  to 
have  a reputation  for  it,  he  indulged  all 
persons  in  that  custom  who  bought  of 
Charles.  In  No.  94,  he  says  that  Lillie  “ has 
several  helps  to  discourse  besides  snuff, 
which  is  the  best  Barcelona.  ’ In  No.  98, 
Mr.  Lillie  “ has  snuffs,  Barcelona,  Seville, 
Musty,  Plain,  and  Spanish,  which  may  be 
taken  by  a young  beginner  without  danger 
of  sneezing.”  In  No.  103,  a humorous  pro- 
position was  made  in  which  Lillie  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  blank  licenses  for  wear- 
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in g “ canes,  perspective-glasses,  snuff-boxes, 
orange-flower-water,  and  the  like  orna- 
ments of  life.”  And  in  the  Guardian,  No. 
64,  May  25,  1713,  it  is  stated  that  “ Charles 
Lillie  prepares  snuff  and  perfumes  which 
refresh  the  brain  in  those  who  have  too 
much  for  their  quiet,  and  gladden  it  in  those 
who  have  too  little  to  know  the  want  of  it/’ 

That  in  a comparatively  short  period  from 
its  first  discovery  in  America,  the  use  and 
even  cultivation  of  tobacco  should  have  be- 
come common  not  only  to  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  but  to  almost  every  other  warm 
and  temperate  region  of  the  world  is  not 
less  singular  than  true : for  although  it  is 
possible  that  some  plants  of  the  tobacco 
species  might  be  found  on  the  old  continents, 
it  does  not  appear  certain  that  tobacco  was 
cultivated  or  used  by  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  continents  till  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  by  Columbus. 

As  an  article  of  trade  and  of  revenue  tobac- 
co is  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the 
states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  North 
America,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
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exports.  In  the  year  1810,  84,134  hogs- 
heads, and  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
495,427  lbs.,  and  of  snuff  46,640  lbs.  were 
exported  from  those  states.  The  value  of  the 
raw  material  only  was  upwards  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  average  price  of 
tobacco,  at  the  places  of  exportation,  was 
sixty  dollars  per  hogshead.  The  principal 
markets  for  such  tobacco  are  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  North  of  Europe. 

Tobacco  is,  also,  cultivated  in  various 
places  in  Asia  and  Africa ; but  little,  if  any, 
of  the  article  is  exported  from  those  coun- 
tries, if  we  except  Syria.  In  the  Levant,  Sa- 
lonica  is  the  grand  market  for  tobacco, 
whither  Syria,  the  Morea,  and  some  other 
Greek  regions  send  what  their  inhabitants 
cannot  consume.  From  Salonica  it  is  sent 
to  Italy,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  in  smoking 
after  its  pungency  has  been  corrected  by  a 
mixture  with  Dalmatian  or  Croatian  tobacco  ; 
the  tobacco  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  being' 
of  an  exceedingly  good  quality.  Hungarian 
tobacco  is,  also,  very  good,  but  it  has  a 
disagreeable  smell.  In  the  Ukraine,  Livo- 
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nia,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  large  quanti- 
ties of  tobacco  are  also  grown,  the  leaf  of 
which  is  said  to  be  broader  than  it  is  long, 
is  very  small,  and  its  strength  and  odour  of 
the  middle  kind.#  But  Loudon  states  that, 
“ in  Germany  and  other  northern  countries, 
most  families  who  have  gardens  grow  enough 
of  the  nicotiana  rustica  for  their  own  use ; 
but  as  they  do  not  know  how  to  cure  it,  it 
is  not  much  valued,  and  is  never  made  into 
chewing  tobacco  or  snuff. ’’j" 

Almost  immediately  after  their  first  dis- 
covery, the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  pro- 
duced immense  quantities  of  tobacco ; but 
its  cultivation  soon  gave  way  to  more  valua- 
ble productions  except,  in  particular,  the 
island  of  Cuba,  which,  at  the  present  time, 
supplies  Spain  with  a considerable  portion 
of  the  tobacco  which  it  consumes.  The 
odour  which  this  tobacco  yields  is  extremely 
agreeable,  and  it  is,  therefore,  generally 
employed  by  the  Spaniards  in  making  snuff; 

* Anderson’s  Commercial  Diet.  Art.  Tobacco,  1819. 

f Cyclopaedia  of  Plants. 
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'much  of  the  tobacco  which  they  use  for 
smoking1  being,  some  time  since,  if  not  now, 
imported  from  the  Caraccas.  This  tobacco 
is,  also,  held  in  high  estimation  in  Holland. 
Havannah  cigars  are,  also,  well  known  in 
England.  See  our  Section  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Tobacco. 

Mexico  has,  also,  had  its  share  in  the 
production  of  tobacco,  particularly  the  city 
of  Queretaro , where  was,  while  this  country 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  Old  Spain,  a royal 
establishment  for  making  cigars,  which  em- 
ployed about  3000  persons,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  females.  There  were  consumed 
daily  150  reams  of  paper,  employed  in  cover- 
ing the  cigars,  which,  together  with  those 
not  covered  with  paper,  are  said  to  have 
been  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £500,000 
sterling. 

At  an  early  period  Brazil  began,  also,  to 
cultivate  the  tobacco  plant,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion is  still  successfully  pursued.  The  Bra- 
zilian tobacco  is  highly  esteemed  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa,  and,  also,  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  so  very 
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pungent  that  it  requires  some  process  to 
render  it  capable  of  being  taken  as  snuff. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  besides  the 
various  parts  of  the  New  World  in  which 
tobacco  has  been  successfully  cultivated,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  raised  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  Arabia,  Syria, 
Persia,  India,  and  many  other  eastern  coun- 
tries. In  short,  that  it  can  be  readily  raised 
in  almost  all  and  most  of  the  temperate  cli- 
mates of  the  globe  ; and  that  the  chief  rea- 
son why  it  is  not  better  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish cultivator  is,  that  we  have  laws  which 
were  passed  from  time  to  time,  while  the 
North  American  colonies  belonged  to  this 
country,  which  prohibit  its  culture  here,  ex- 
cept in  very  small  quantities,  for  medicinal 
use,  under  severe  penalties. 

We  understand,  however,  that  lately  the 
growth  of  tobacco,  in  Ireland,  has  been 
taken  up  with  considerable  spirit;  indeed, 
we  have  been  informed  that,  last  year,  several 
tons  of  merchantable  tobacco  were  imported 
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from  Ireland  into  this  country,  and  that  a 
duty  of  two  shillings  per  pound  was  imposed 
upon  it,  while  tobacco  imported  from  the 
United  States  of  America  pays  three  shil- 
lings per  pound.  Whether  the  legislature 
will  modify  the  laws  relating  to  the  prohi- 
bition from  cultivating  tobacco  in  this  coun- 
try remains  to  be  seen ; but  it  is  expected 
that,  to  encourage  our  domestic  agriculture, 
and  particularly  that  of  Ireland,  some  mo- 
dification during  the  present  session  of  par- 
liament will  be  made. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  laws 
which  prohibit  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  this 
country. 

By  12  Chas.  II.  c.  34,  no  person  shall 
plant  any  tobacco  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
same,  or  the  value  thereof,  or  40,?.  for  every 
rod  or  pole  of  ground  planted  with  it ; half 
to  the  king  and  half  to  him  who  sues.  And 
besides  the  said  penalty,  by  15  Chas.  II.  c. 
7,  he  shall,  moreover,  forfeit  £10  for  every 
rod  or  pole ; one-third  to  the  king,  one- 
third  to  the  poor,  and  one-third  to  him  who 
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By  22  and  23  of  Chas.  II.  c.  26,  the  jus- 
tices shall,  a month  before  every  sessions, 
issue  their  warrants  to  all  high  and  petty 
constables  to  search  what  tobacco  is  planted, 
cured,  and  made,  and  by  whom;  and  to 
make  presentment  of  such  persons  ; which 
presentment  shall  be  filed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  in  open  sessions  ; such  filing  to  be 
a sufficient  conviction  of  the  persons  pre- 
sented, unless,  such  person  having  notice 
given  him  of  such  presentment,  shall,  at  the 
next  sessions,  traverse  the  presentment,  and 
find  sureties  for  prosecuting  and  trying  such 
traverse. 

And  all  constables,  & c.  shall,  within  four- 
teen days  after  warrant  from  two  justices, 
pluck  up,  burn,  consume,  or  tear  in  pieces, 
and  utterly  destroy  all  tobacco,  seed,  plant, 
and  leaf,  sowed  or  growing  in  any  field  or 
ground. 

And  if  any  tobacco  shall  be  suffered  to 
grow  or  be  consumed  in  seed,  plant,  or  leaf, 
by  the  space  of  fourteen  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  warrant  by  the  constables  or 
other  officers,  they  shall  for  every  offence, 
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forfeit  5s.  for  every  rod,  pole,  or  perch 
planted  with  tobacco ; half  to  the  king,  and 
half  to  him  who  sues. 

But,  by  the  several  acts,  nothing  in  them 
is  to  hinder  planting  tobacco  in  gardens  for 
physic  or  surgery,  so  that  the  quantity 
planted  exceed  not  half  a pole  of  ground. 

As  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, we  may  mention  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
ordered,  upon  one  occasion,  a troop  of  horse 
to  enter  into  a field,  and  trample  down  a 
tobacco  plantation : of  so  much  consequence, 
while  we  had  colonies,  was  the  trade  with 
such  colonies  esteemed.  Now,  however, 
as  the  North  American  States  have  been  long 
since  an  independent  government,  there  ap- 
pears no  substantial  reason  for  such  laws  as 
the  preceding  continuing  in  existence. 

i 

On  the  Natural  History  of  Tobacco. 

The  genus  Nicotiana  or  Tobacco  con- 
tains, according  to  the  latest  information, 
(Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants)  fourteen 
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species,  besides  a few  varieties.  The  distin- 
guishing generic  characteristic  of  this  tribe 
of  plants  is  the  funnel-form  of  the  corolla, 
or  the  flowers,  some  of  which  are  remark- 
ably long. 

This  genus  is  arranged  by  Linn^us  in 
the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia; 
and,  in  the  natural  method  of  Jussieu,  undei 
the  order  Solanea:.  The  most  important 
species  of  the  whole  of  the  genus  is  beyond 
question : The 

1.  Nicotiana  tabacum,  or  Virginian 
tobacco,  an  annual  plant  with  leaves,  sessile, 
oblong,  lanceolate,  acuminated,  decurrent, 
with  a stem  rising  from  four  feet  to  six  or  more 
in  height.  It  is  a native  of  several  parts  of 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try (according  to  Lobel)  in  or  before  1570. 
Three  varieties  of  this  plant  have  been  de- 
scribed,— namely,  the 

a.  Latissima,  or  Oronoko  Tobacco. 

(3  Tabacum,  or  Broad-leaved  Virginian 
Tobacco. 

y Angustifolia,  or  Narrow-leaved  Vir- 
nian  Tobacco. 
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2.  Nicotiana  macrophylla,  or  large- 
leaved  tobacco,  an  ornamental  annual,  a 
native  of  America,  with  ovate  leaves,  clasp- 
ing the  stem,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
six  feet. 

Nicotiana  fruticosa , or  shrubby 
tobacco,  is  an  evergreen,  ornamental  green 
house  under  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves 
and  purple  flowers ; it  rises  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  and  is  a native  of  China  ; intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1699.  A variety, 
the  alba , with  white  flowers. 

4.  Nicotiana  undulata , sweet-scented 
or  New  Holland  tobacco,  is,  in  this  coun- 
try? a green-house  perennial,  with  ovate  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  rises  two  feet  high,  a native  of 
New  South  Wales;  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1800. 

5.  Nicotiana  rustica , common  green 
or  English  tobacco,  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  ovate  leaves  ; it  rises  three  feet  high  ; 
is  a native  of  America,  and  was  introduced 
here  in  1570.  A variety,  the  rugosa,  with 
furrowed  leaves. 

6.  Nicotiana  paniculata,  or  panicled 
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tobacco,  an  annual,  with  ovate,  subcor- 
date,  entire  leaves,  native  of  Peru,  and  ri- 
sing to  the  height  of  three  feet ; introduced 
in  1752. 

7.  Nicotiana  glutinosa,  or  clammy- 
leaved  tobacco,  an  annual,  with  cor- 
date, entire  leaves,  native  of  Peru,  and  ri- 
sing to  the  height  of  four  feet ; introduced 
in  1759. 

8.  Nicotiana  plumbagmifolia , or  curled- 
leaved tobacco,  an  ornamental,  decidu- 
ous, green-house  perennial,  native  of  Ame- 
rica, and  rising  to  the  height  of  two  feet ; 
introduced  in  1816. 

9.  Nicotiana  pusilla,  or  primrose- 
leaved tobacco,  an  ornamental,  decidu- 
ous, bark-stove  biennial,  with  sessile  leaves, 
native  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  rising  three  feet 
high;  introduced  in  1733. 

10.  Nicotiana  quadrivalvis , four-val- 
ved  or  Missouri  tobacco,  an  ornamental 
annual,  with  oblong  stalked  leaves,  a native 
of  North  America,  and  rising  two  feet  high; 
introduced  in  1811. 

11.  Nicotiana  nana , or  rocky-mount 
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tobacco,  a curious  green-house  annual, 
with  lanceolate  hairy  leaves,  native  of  North 
America,  and  rising  only  three  inches  high; 
introduced  in  1823. 

12.  Nicotiana  Langsclorjfti , or  Langs- 
dorff’s  tobacco,  is  an  ornamental  annual, 
having  the  lower  leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  stalk- 
ed, the  upper  sessile,  decurrent,  a native  of 
Chili,  and  rising  five  feet  high ; introduced 
in  1819. 

13.  Nicoticma  cerinthoides , or  Honey- 
wort  tobacco,  is  an  ornamental  annual, 
with  stalked,  cordate,  entire  leaves,  intro- 
duced in  1821. 

14.  Nicotiana  repanda , or  Havannah 
tobacco,  an  annual,  with  stem-clasping, 
cordate,  roundish,  repand  leaves,  a native 
of  Cuba,  and  rising  two  feet  high ; intro- 
duced in  1823. 

Nicotiana  tabacum , or  Virgin  an  to- 
bacco, was  first  cultivated,  in  this  country, 
as  early  as  the  year  1570.  It  flowers,  in  its 
native  soil,  in  July  ; but  with  us  later,  and 
continues  in  bloom  till  September.  The 
root  is  large  and  fibrous,  and  sends  up  an  erect 
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branching’  stem,  about  from  foui  to  six  teet  m 
height,  round,  villous,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  large,  alternate,  entire  pointed 
leaves,  the  lowermost  of  which  are  about 
two  feet  long  and  four  inches  broad  ; they 
are  sessile,  a little  decurrent,  with  a strong 
midrib,  and  of  a pale  green  colour  above, 
still  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  large 
terminal  panicles,  and  are  of  a reddish 
colour ; the  capsule  is  ovate ; seeds  many, 
kidney  shaped. 

It  is  most  readily  propagated  by  seeds. 
In  Maryland  the  seed  is  sown  in  beds  of 
fine  mould,  and  the  plants  arising  there- 
from are  transplanted  the  beginning  of 
May.  They  are  set  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet  apart  and  are  hilled,  and  kept 
continually  free  from  weeds.  When  as  many 
leaves  have  shot  out  as  the  soil  will  nourish 
to  advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken 
off,  which,  of  course,  prevents  its  growing 
higher.  It  is  carefully  kept  clear  from 
worms,  and  the  suckers  which  put  out  be- 
tween the  leaves  are  taken  off  at  proper 
times,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  perfection, 
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which  is  in  August.  When  the  leaves  turn 
of  a brownish  colour,  and  begin  to  be  spot- 
ted, the  plants  are  cut  down  and  hung  up 
to  dry,  after  having  sweated  in  heaps  one 
night.  When  the  leaves  can  be  handled 
without  crumbling,  which  is  always  in  moist 
weather,  they  are  stripped  from  the  stalks, 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  packed  for  expor- 
tation, in  hogsheads  containing  800  or  900 
pounds.  No  suckers  nor  ground  leaves  are 
allowed  to  be  merchantable.  An  industri- 
ous person  may  manage  6000  plants  of  to- 
bacco, which  will  yield  1000  lbs.  of  dried 
leaves,  and  also  four  acres  of  Indian  corn.* 
In  this  country,  tobacco  is  also  readily 
raised  from  seed.  But,  as  we  shall  treat 
more  minutely  on  this  subject,  when  we  con- 
sider the  method  of  cultivating  tobacco  in 
another  section,  there  is  no  necessity  for  our 
enlarging  here.  Only  we  may  just  observe, 
as,  of  course,  the  object  of  the  cultivator  of 
tobacco  must  be  to  obtain  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  leaf,  the  plants  destined  for  such 


* More’s  American  Geography,  Art.  Maryland,  1792. 
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purpose  do  not  produce  seed,  and  therefore 
some  plants  must  be  specifically  set  apart 
for  the  production  of  seed  only. 

Miller  describes  three  varieties  of  the 

nicotiana  tabacum . 

a N.  latissima,  or  the  great  broad- 
leaved tobacco,  which,  he  says,  was  for- 
merly the  kind  most  commonly  sown  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  generally  taken  for  the 
common  broad-leaved  of  Caspar  Bauliin  and 
others,  but  is  very  different  from  it.  The 
leaves  are  more  than  a foot  and  a half  long 
and  a foot  broad ; their  surface  very  rough 
and  glutinous,  and  their  bases  half  embrace 
the  stalk  which,  in  a rich  moist  soil,  rises 
more  than  ten  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
of  a pale  purplish  colour.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn.  This  is  by  some  called  Oronoko 
Tobacco. 

(3  N.  tabacum , broad -leaved  Vir- 
ginia, or  SWEET  SCENTED  TOBACCO,  is  the 
broad-leaved  tobacco  of  Caspar  Bauhin ; 
it  seldom  rises  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  about  ten  inches  long 
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and  three  and  a half  broad,  smooth,  acute, 
sessile : flowers  are  rather  larger  and  of  a 
brighter  purple.  It  flowers  and  perfects  its 
seeds  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding. 

y N.  angustifolia,  or  narrow-leaved 
Virginian  tobacco,  rises  with  an  upright 
branching  stalk,  four  or  five  feet  high ; the 
lower  leaves  are  a foot  long  and  three  or 
lour  inches  broad ; those  above  are  much 
narrower,  lessening  to  the  top  and  ending 
in  very  acute  points ; they  are  very  gluti- 
nous ; the  flowers  are  of  a bright  purple  or 
red  colour.  They  appear  at  the  same  time 
as  the  preceding,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  the 
autumn. 

Nicotiana  undidata,  or  sweet-scented 
New  Holland  tobacco,  has  not  hitherto, 
we  believe,  been  raised  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept in  the  green-house.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a native  of  New  Holland,  where  it 
grows,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jack- 
son  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  settlers  have 
already  found  out  how  to  apply  it  to  the 
purposes  of  tobacco.  It  has  flowered  in 
Kew  Gardens.  When  kept  in  a stove,  it 
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flowered  in  May,  continued  flowering  in 
July,  and  had  ripe  seeds  and  flowers  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  a hot-bed.  The 
root  is  perennial ; the  radical  leaves  are 
peduncled,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  veined 
and  hairy  on  the  under  surface,  and  nearly 
smooth  on  the  upper ; stalk  leaves  sessile 
acute.  Flowers  white,  panicled,  nodding, 
one-petaled,  funnel-shaped,  similar  to  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  with  a tube  very  long, 
fragrant  in  the  night  but  not  in  the  day-time. 
The  seeds  are  kidney-shaped,  rough.  It 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet. 

Of  the  Nicotiana  rustica,  or  common 
English  tobacco,  two  varieties  have  been 
described  ; both  have  ovate  leaves. 

The  first  variety  seldom  rises  more  than 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  smooth, 
alternate,  upon  short  foot-stalks.  Flowers  of 
an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  appearing  in 
July,  and  succeeded  by  roundish  capsules, 
containing  the  seeds,  which  ripen  in  the 
autumn.  This  is  commonly  called  English 
Tobacco  from  its  having  been  first  introduced 
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here,  and  being  much  more  hardy  than  the 
other  sorts,  insomuch  that  it  has  become  a 
weed  in  many  places.  It  came,  however, 
originally  from  America  by  the  name  of 
petum.  Parkinson  states  that,  although  it 
be  not  thought  so  strong,  or  sweet,  for  such 
as  take  it  by  the  pipe,  yet  he  had  known 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was  a prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  make  choice  of  this  sort  to 
make  good  tobacco  of,  which  he  knew  so 
rightly  to  cure,  that  it  was  held  almost  as 
good  as  that  which  came  from  the  Indies, 
and  fully  as  good  as  any  other  made  in 
England. 

The  N.  rugosa,  another  variety  of  Eng- 
lish tobacco,  rises  with  a strong  stalk,  near 
four  feet  high ; the  leaves  are  in  shape  like 
the  preceding,  but  are  greatly  furrowed  on 
the  surface,  and  nearly  twice  the  size,  of  a 
darker  green,  and  on  longer  foot-stalks. 
The  flowers  are  similar  in  shape  and  colour 
to  the  last,  but  larger. 

Nicotiajia  quadrivalvis,  four-valved  or 
Missouri  tobacco,  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  is  at 
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once  distinguished  by  its  four-celled  fruit 
from  every  other  known  species  of  tobacco. 
Mr.  Purs h,  in  his  Flora  Americana , informs 
us  that  it  grows  both  spontaneously  and  is 
cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  Missouri,  a 
river  of  North  America,  principally  among 
the  Mandan  and  Ricara  nations,  and  that 
the  tobacco  prepared  from  it  is  excellent, 
especially  a very  delicate  kind  prepared  by 
the  Indians  from  the  dried  flowers.  It  was 
first  described  here,  we  believe,  in  Curtis’s 
Botanical  Magazine,  No.  340.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  and  ripens  its  seeds  very 
rapidly.  It  is  an  annual;  the  whole  plant 
is  clammy,  being  covered  with  glandular 
hairs,  except  the  upper  surface,  which  is 
nearly  free  from  them.  The  leaves  are  lan- 
ceolate undulate;  the  flower  is  white,  with 
purplish  veins.  The  capsule  is  round-oval, 
with  four  deep  grooves,  four-valved  and 
four-celled,  containing  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

From  this  plant  being  a native  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  North  America,  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi 
being  in  about  latitude  39°  north,  it  may  be 
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inferred  that,  with  ordinary  care,  it  will 
grow  well  in  this  country,  and  is  therefore 
deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Nicotiana  Langsdoffii , or  Langsdorff’s 
tobacco.  Two  species,  with  this  name,  are 
described  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
Nos.  410  and  458.  One  mentioned  above, 
No.  12,  is  an  annual,  a native  of  Chili,  with 
a stem  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
and  in  this  country  is  herbaceous,  clammy 
pubescent.  It  has  smooth,  distant,  oval 
sessile  decurrent  leaves,  dark  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  villous  and  pale  beneath. 
The  flower,  the  tube  of  which  is  an  inch 
long,  is  yellowish  green;  the  pollen  is  blue; 
the  seeds  globular.  It  has  flowered  freely 
in  the  Chelsea  garden  in  the  open  ground. 

The  other  species  of  JV.  Langsdorffii , or 
Langsdorff’s  tobacco,  is  rather  a hand- 
some annual,  with  a branched  stem,  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  height.  It  is  a native 
of  Brazil,  and  was  first  raised  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  from  seeds  sent  by 
M.  Langsdorff,  the  Russian  Consul  at 
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Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  flowers  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  nearest  related  to  the 
n.  paniculata,  but  that  is  a smaller  plant, 
with  all  the  leaves  petioled.  The  hirer 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  ovate,  obtuse,  decur- 
rent down  the  petiole ; upper  ones  lanceolate, 
sessile;  the  whole  plant  viscous  pubescent. 
Flower,  yellowish  green,  nodding ; capsule 
ovate  two-celled  ; seeds  minute,  oval. 

14.  Nicotiana  repanda , or  stem-clasp- 
ing Havannah  tobacco,  is  a native  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  was  introduced  into 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  by 
Mr.  George  Don,  from  the  Havannah.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  plant  from  which  the  cele- 
brated cigars  from  that  country  are  prepared. 
It  is  a tender  annual,  rising  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  which  clasp  the  stem,  as 
its  English  name  imports,  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  being  repand,  which  its  scientific 
name  designates.  The  flowers  are  tinged 
with  a purplish  or  roseate  hue,  and  their 
funnel  shape  is  particularly  long.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  a native  of  so  warm 
a climate  as  that  of  Cuba  will  soon  become, 
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if  ever,  a denizen  of  this  country,  without 
the  aid  of  extraordinary  heat. 

We  are  told  that  four  species  of  tobacco 
are  cultivated  in  Europe,  namely,  the  n.  ta- 
bcicum;  n.  rustica;  n.  paniculata;  and  n. 
glutinosa.  Humboldt  found  only  the  two 
latter  growing  wild  in  America;  but  the  n. 
loxensis  and  the  n.  andicola , which  he  disco- 
vered on  the  Andes,  at  1850  toises  of  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea,  almost  the 
height  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  are  very 
similar  to  the  n.  tcibacum  and  the  n.  rustica. 
The  whole  genus  appears  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively American,  and  the  greater  number 
of  species  appeared  to  him  to  belong  to  the 
mountainous  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
tropics. 

Of  the  nicotiana  fruticosa,  or  shrubby  to- 
bacco, which  we  have  set  down,  (No.  3,) 
following  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants, 
as  an  under  shrub,  a native  of  China,  we 
ought  to  observe  that  Miller  describes  n. 
fruticosa , or  shrubby  tobacco,  differently  : 
namely,  that  it  rises  with  very  branching 
stalks,  about  five  feet  high ; the  lower  leaves 
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being  a foot  and  a half  long,  broad  at  the 
base,  where  they  embrace  half  the  stalk,  and 
about  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  ter- 
minating in  long  acute  points.  The  flowers 
are  of  a bright  purple,  succeeded  by  acute 
pointed  seed  vessels.  The  seeds  were  sent 
to  Miller  for  Brazil  tobacco. 

LinnEeus  observes  that  it  resembles  n.  tci- 
bacum  so  much,  that  there  is  room  for  sup- 
posing it  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a 
variety  of  that  plant  with  a permanent  base. 
He  sets  it  down  as  a native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  China.  It  is  probably  not 
indigenous  to  the  former.  In  the  latter  and 
in  Cochin  China  it  is  cultivated  everywhere; 
according  to  Loureiro,  it  has  proper  vernacular 
names,  and  is  regarded  as  indigenous.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  it  was  cultiva- 
ted here,  in  1699,  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 
Sir  G.  Staunton  states  that  great  quantities 
of  tobacco  are  planted  in  the  low  grounds 
in  China,  and  that  there  is  no  traditional 
account  of  its  being  introduced  into  that  coun- 
try or  India,  where  it  is  likewise  cultivated 
and  used  in  vast  abundance.  In  neither 
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country  are  foreign  usages  suddenly  adopted. 
It  is  possible  that,  like  ginseng,  it  may  be 
naturally  found  in  particular  spots,  both  in 
the  New  and  in  the  Old  World.  We  lay, 
however,  little  stress  on  Sir  G.  Staunton’s 
statement,  that  there  is  no  tradition  among 
the  Chinese  of  its  being  introduced  into  that 
country, — for  the  extreme  jealousy  of  those 
people  prevents  our  knowing  much  of  their 
domestic  history. 

Nieuhoff,  1662,  says  that  the  weed  called 
tobako  by  the  Malayan  and  Javanese,  after 
the  Portuguese,  grows  in  all  parts  of  the 
Indies.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  plant, 
cultivated  in  the  east,  is  shrubby  or  herba- 
ceous; but  Nieuhoff  states  that,  about  Bata- 
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via,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  with 
leaves  eighteen  inches  long,  and  eight  broad. 
Loureiro  describes  the  stem  as  four  feet 
high,  somewhat  shrubby,  thick,  round,  white, 
hairy,  upright,  branched;  the  leaves  broad, 
lanceolate,  wrinkled,  soft,  sub-sessile,  half 
embracing,  alternate;  the  flowers  whitish 
red. 

The  variety  of  n.  fruticosa,  described  by 
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Miller  as  n.  alba,  having’  white  flowers, 
grows  naturally  in  the  woods  of  the  island 
of  Tobago,  whence  the  seeds  were  obtained 
by  Miller.  The  stalk  is  about  five  feet  high ; 
the  leaves  are  large  and  oval,  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle. 
It  flowers  and  perfects  its  seeds  about  the 
same  time  with  the  former. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  species  above 
enumerated,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
say  much.  The  nicotiana  paniculata  differs 
from  n.  rustica,  in  having  a more  tender, 
higher,  panicled  stalk,  dividing  upwards 
into  many  smaller  panicled  branches,  which 
are  round  and  a little  hairy.  The  leaves  are 
about  four  inches  long  and  three  broad ; the 
flowers  are  yellowish  green.  The  flowers 
of  the  n.  glutinosa  are  a dull  purple;  this 
and  the  paniculata  flower  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. The  flowers  of  the  n.  pusilla  are 
yellowish  green.  Miller  also  describes  a 
nicotiana  urens,  or  stinging  tobacco,  with 
fructification  in  racemes  directed  one  way, 
and  revolute  with  bell-shaped  corollas  and 
cordate  leaves,  like  those  of  n.  rustica , but 
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crenate,  and  the  whole  tree  prickly;  a native 
of  South  America;  which  country  seems  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a store-house  for  the  botanist, 
and  where,  in  all  probability,  by  future  re- 
searches, many  more  species  of  tobacco 
plants  will  be  found.  But  many  other  bo- 
tanists do  not  consider  this  a tobacco  plant. 

In  concluding-  this  epitome  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  genus  nicotiana , we  cannot 
avoid  lamenting  the  number  of  synonyms 
with  which  the  different  species,  and  parti- 
cularly the  n.  tabacum , have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  encumbered.  The  last  named  spe- 
cies has,  we  find,  in  botanical  works,  the 
following  names  among  many  others : tobacco 
latifolium,  hyoscyamus  Peruvianas,  petum 
latifolium , herba  sancta  indorum , sive  nicotiana 
gallorum,  nicotiana  major,  sive  tabacum  majus, 
nicotiana  tabacum , and  (even  Greek  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service!)  BAsu vo^oiq. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  too  common  a practice 
with  those  who  discover  plants,  to  give  a 
name  to  them  without  first  inquiring  whether 
such  have  been  before  discovered  and  de- 
scribed. The  practice,  too,  of  giving  the 
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name  of  the  discoverer,  or  even  sometimes 
to  the  first  describer  of  a plant  to  the  plant 
itself,  is,  beyond  question,  bad,  and  contrary 
to  every  rule,  by  which  the  scientific  profess 
to  be  directed.  We  see,  in  the  preceding 
descriptions,  that  two  species,  or  at  least, 
two  varieties  of  the  same  species,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  specific  name  Langsdorffii, 
which,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  botanical 
distinctions,  imply  nothing.  Surely  if  these 
plants  be  specifically  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  other  species  of  the  nicotiana, 
their  differences  can  be  pointed  out,  and  by 
one,  at  least,  of  such  differences  they  ought 
to  be  botanically  distinguished.  The  prac- 
tice, therefore,  of  bestowing  the  names  of 
persons , or  even  of  places , on  plants  should 
never  be  adopted  by  those  who  desire  to 
render  perfect  and  most  intelligible  the 
science  of  botany. 


On  the  Medical  Properties  of  Tobacco. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  no  sooner 
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was  tobacco  known  in  Europe  than  it  excited 
considerable  attention.  And  as  Nicot  sent 
it  to  the  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  in 
Fiance,  as  a plant  possessing1  extraordinary 
virtues,”  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  medical 
men  of  that  country  paid  attention  to  it. 
We  find,  too,  that  Gesner,  an  eminent 
physician  and  botanist  at  Zurich,  as  early 
as  the  year  1565,  made  some  experiments 
with  it.  When  it  was  first  used  medicinally 
in  this  country  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it 
very  material  to  inquire;  but  it  has  been 
occasionally  employed,  from  the  time  of 
Sydenham,  who  flourished  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  an  injec- 
tion in  obstinate  constipation,  when  other 
remedies  have  failed.  Hoffman  observes 
that  horses  have  often  been  relieved  by  this 
remedy,  but  in  human  subjects  it  has  been 
rarely  tried  and  says  that  he  has  known 
some  of  the  common  people,  who  laboured 

* White,  however,  states  (Dictionary  of  the  Vete- 
rinary Art ) that,  in  one  instance  within  his  knowledge, 
a horse  was  quickly  destroyed  by  taking1  an  infusion  of 
tobacco  in  beer. 
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under  excruciating  pains  of  the  intestines, 
freed  in  an  instant  from  all  pain  by  swal- 
lowing the  smoke. 

Although  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  many 
of  our  botanists  who  preceded  Ray,  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  this  ingenious  writer 
has  not  mentioned  it  in  his  Catalogus  Plan - 
tarum  Anglice  et  insulavuin  adjacentiuni . foi 
although,  in  this  work,  he  confines  himself 
chiefly  to  our  indigenous  plants,  yet  he  de- 
scribes several  which  are  not  indigenous, 
but  which  have  been  naturalized  here,  as  it 
were,  by  long  culture;  and  hence,  as  tobacco 
had  been  introduced  a century,  at  least, 
previously  to  the  time  of  his  writing,  (about 
1677,)  the  omission  is  remarkable.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as,  under  the  plants 
which  he  has  described,  in  his  work  above- 
mentioned,  their  then  known  virtues  are  de- 
tailed with  much  accuracy. 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Hill,  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted,  was  considered,  by  an 
ingenious  writer  ( Universal  Magazine , Sept. 
1762,  p.  138),  as  containing  matters  of  pure 
invention ; and  we  are  certainly  disposed  to 
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consider  the  cases  adduced  by  the  Doctor 
as  any  thing  but  conclusive  against  the  use 
of  snuff,  thinking,  with  the  writer  just  named, 
that  “ tobacco  produces  a good  or  pernicious 

effect , according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  used.” 

» 

However,  dismissing  Dr.  Hill’s  pamphlet 
and  King  James’s  “ Counterblaste”  also,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  now  advert  to 
more  modern  facts  which  have  been  made 
public  concerning  the  medical  properties  of 
tobacco.  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  ob- 
serving that,  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  well 
indeed  as  that  of  many  other  medicines,  the 
different  idiosyncrasies , (i.  e.)  peculiarities  of 
constitution  in  various  persons,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  medical 
practice.  And  hence  it  sometimes  happens 
that  what  may  be  administered  with  impu- 
nity or  even  advantage  to  one  person,  will 
be  absolutely  injurious  or  even  poisonous  to 
another.  Thus,  in  regard  to  tobacco,  the 
present  writer  has  a peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion, and  to  which  tobacco  is  highly  poi- 
sonous. A few  years  since  he  was  affected 
with  deafness,  which  rendered  oral  commu- 
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nication  with  him  extremely  disagreeable; 
this  Iiq  bore  for  two  years.  At  length, 
having  heard  much  of  the  smoke  of  to- 
bacco being  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  forced, 
by  that  means,  through  the  eustachian 
tubes,  for  the  cure  of  deafness,  he  made 
the  experiment ; but  it  had  nearly  cost 
him  his  life ; some  of  the  tobacco,  or  its 
essential  oil,  got,  he  presumes,  into  the 
stomach,  or  perhaps  the  brain  became  at 
once  affected  by  it,  without  its  passing  into 
the  stomach,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching death  was  the  consequence.  He 
hence  concludes  that  tobacco  to  him  is  pecu- 
liarly injurious,  as  it  is  to  him  peculiarly 
disgusting:  for  he  had  near  relatives  who 
smoked  the  herb  with  complete  impunity. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  did  the  tobacco 
cure  the  deafness?  The  writer  is  not  pre- 
pared to  state  that  it  did  so,  although  he  is 
disposed  to  think  that  it  assisted  in  removing 
it,  for  he  became  soon  after  free  from  the 
malady;  but  it  should  be  added  that,  besides 
the  use  of  the  tobacco,  his  ears  were  well 
syringed  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
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considerable  quantities  of  indurated  cerumen 
were  abstracted  by  picking  the  ears  with  an 
ivory  ear-pick.  He  has  since  had  no  per- 
manent return  of  his  deafness;  but  he  finds 
it  useful  to  pick  his  ears  occasionally. 

Before  proceeding  to  more  modern  facts, 
we  may  mention  here  that  a case  is  stated 
in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  June , 1748, 
p.  266,  in  which  a poultice  of  tobacco,  dis- 
guised with  green  tea,  sugar,  and  cochineal, 
an  odd  mixture,  it  must  be  admitted,  cured 
an  old  man,  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a trou- 
blesome tumour  under  the  short  ribs  of  the 
left  side.  He  had  used  a variety  of  medi- 
cines for  years  without  any  benefit,  when  a 
sea-surgeon  advised  the  above  poultice,  the 
application  of  which  remained  five  hours, 
once  a day,  for  a month  together.  While 
it  was  on,  the  patient  vomited  much  puru- 
lent matter,  but  the  vomiting  ceased  upon  its 
removal.  He  was  perfectly  cured. 

A boy  is  also  stated  to  have  been  cured 
in  a similar  way:  but  the  man  had  six 
ounces  of  tobacco  in  his  poultice,  the  boy 
only  one. 
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In  the  year  1785,  Dr.  Fowler  published 
“ Medical  Reports  of  the  Effects  of  Tobacco , 
principally  with  regard  to  its  diuretic  Quality 
in  the  Cure  of  Dropsies  and  Dysuries.  In 
these  he  represents  it  as  a safe  and  effectual 
remedy,  properly  administered,  proving  a 
pretty  certain  diuretic  and  generally  an 
anodyne.  Its  operation  is  commonly  at- 
tended with  vertigo,  and  frequently  with 
nausea.  It  often  acts,  in  a full  dose,  as  a 
laxative.  The  mode  of  exhibition  which  he 
generally  used  was  a watery  infusion  pre- 
pared thus : 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Virginian 
tobacco,  one  ounce:  boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a close  vessel  placed 
in  a water-bath,  then  express  fourteen  ounces 
of  the  infusion,  and  when  strained,  add  to  it 
two  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  in 
order  that  it  may  keep  better.  The  dose  is 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  drops. 

For  the  following  description  of  the  me- 
dical properties  of  tobacco,  we  are  indebted 
to  Professor  Todd  Thomson  s London  Dis- 
pensatory. 
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Tobacco  is  narcotic,  sedative,  emetic, 
diuietic,  cathartic,  and  errhine,  whether  it 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  exter- 
nally. The  three  first  mentioned  properties 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  even  from  the  effects 
which  smoking-  or  chewing  it  produces  on 
persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  These  are 
severe  sickness,  headache,  extreme  debility, 
cold  sweats,  and  sometimes  even  convulsions. 
The  production  of  such  a state  of  the  habit, 
however,  being  useful  for  relieving  violent 
spasmodic  constriction,  tobacco  is  advanta- 
geously employed  in  obstinate  constipation, 
ileus,  suppression  of  urine,  and  incarcerated 
hernia,  when  other  remedies  fail  of  affording 
relief.  The  smoke  is  either  thrown  into  the 
rectum  by  means  of  a pair  of  bellows,  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  or  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  enema.* 
From  its  narcotic  power,  also,  the  smoking 
or  chewing  of  tobacco  has  been  found  useful 
in  allaying  the  pain  of  the  tooth-ache  ‘ and 
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* The  native  doctors  in  India  apply  the  leaves  to  the 
orifice  of  the  anus. 
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smoking  it  has  been  recommended,  and,  in 
some  instances,  found  useful  in  shortening 
and  rendering  more  supportable  the  parox- 
ysm of  spasmodic  asthma.  The  infusion  has 
been  used  as  an  emetic;  but  the  practice 
cannot  be  recommended  : and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  success  of  Dr.  Fowler,  who  employed 
it  in  dropsy  and  dysury,  its  general  effects 
are  too  violent  for  internal  exhibition ; it  is 
not  equal,  as  a diuretic,  either  to  squill  or 
fox-glove,  which  are  more  manageable  re- 
medies. In  dysury,  however,  as  Dr.  Pear- 
son has  observed,  its  antispasmodic  proper- 
ties are  of  advantage,  and,  consequently, 
its  use  in  that  complaint  is"  less  objec- 
tionable.# 

The  external  application  of  a strong  in- 
fusion of  tobacco,  or  of  a cataplasm  of  the 
moistened  leaves  themselves,  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a local  stimulant  in  porrigo, 
scabies,  and  some  other  cutaneous  erup- 
tions ; but,  even  in  this  mode  of  using  it, 
tobacco  is  apt  to  induce  the  same  virulent 

* Practical  Synopsis,  fyc.  p.  228. 
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effects  as  when  it  is  internally  administered 
in  large  doses. 

But  tobacco  is  chiefly  employed  as  a ster- 
nutatory, and  is  the  basis  of  all  the  kinds 
of  snuff  generally  used.  The  powdered 
leaves,  when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  of  those 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  snuff,  excite 
vehement  sneezing,  and  promote  a consider- 
able discharge  from  the  nostrils,  answering 
all  the  purposes  for  which  errhines  are  em- 
ployed. As  a luxury,  snuff  has  been  taken 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  in  Britain, 
without  any  perceptible  bad  consequence ; 
although  it  has  been  asserted  that  its  im- 
moderate use  weakens  the  sight,  produces 
lethargy,  and  gives  a tendency  to  apoplexy. 
After  the  use  of  it  has  become  habitual,  it 
cannot  be  relinquished  without  considerable 
risk,  arising  from  the  suspension  ol  the  ar- 
tificial discharge  it  produces,  as  Dr.  Cullen 
observed  from  his  own  experience.* 

Thus  far  Dr.  T.  Thomson.  To  say  that 
the  taking  of  snuff  never  produces  any  bad 


* Materia  Meclica,  ii.  437. 
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consequences  is  more  than  we  are  prepared 
to  confirm.  A snuff-so£  is  now  and  then  to 
be  found  whose  health,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  suffers  from  the  excess.  We  knew, 
indeed,  a person  so  addicted  to  snuff-taking, 
that  his  nose  became  tumefied  and  stop- 
ped up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  application  of  a poultice  to  restore  the 
passage  of  the  nostrils  ; the  suffering  made 
him  more  moderate  in  using  snuff  ever  after- 
wards. 

That  snuff,  as  well  as  tobacco,  has  the 
quality,  when  taken  or  used,  of  obstructing 
the  progress  of  thought,  in  many  persons,  we 
cannot  doubt : in  others  it  has  been  known  to 
suspend  the  action  of  the  reflective  powers 
almost  entirely.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be 
rendered,  with  discretion,  extremely  useful 
in  abating  the  nervous  irritability  to  which 
many  persons  are  liable,  and  by  which  they 
are  almost  consumed. 

Although  tobacco  has  been  occasionally 
employed  as  an  emetic,  its  operation  is  at- 
tended with  danger;  and,  as  it  exerts  its 
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effects  when  applied  externally  to  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  employed 
where  emetics  cannot  be  easily  administered 
by  the  mouth.  Its  watery  extract,  in  the 
dose  of  two  or  three  grains,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  chronic  catarrh  and  humoral 
asthma.  Tobacco,  when  smoked,  has  not 
only  relieved  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  but  painful  affections  of  the  face, 
teeth,  and  ear.  Its  employment  in  recover- 
ing persons  from  drowning  is  now  aban- 
doned ; and ' it  seems  surprising  that,  for 
such  a purpose,  any  one  could  ever  have 
thought  of  employing  it. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Sir  A. 
Cooper  attributes  most  of  the  cases  of  can- 
cer of  the  lip,  that  fall  under  his  care,  to 
the  use  of  tobacco-pipes,  from  the  adhesive 
nature  of  the  clay  with  which  they  are 
made.  The  part  of  the  tobacco-pipe,  which 
rests  upon  the  lip,  should  therefore  have  a 
wax  or  ivory  covering. 

The  medical  colleges  have,  for  some  time, 
admitted  tobacco,  nicotiana  tabacum,  into 
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their  Materia  Medica.  The  London  College , 
(Phar.  of  1809,)  orders  the  following  in- 
fusion : 

INFUSION  OF  TOBACCO. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco  a drachm ; 
boiling  water  one  pint. 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a slightly  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  This  infusion  is  clear, 
and  of  a reddish  brown  colour ; has  the 
odour  of  the  plant  in  a slight  degree, 
and  a very  hot  acid  taste.  It  is  chiefly 
intended  to  be  given  as  a clyster  in  ileus, 
colica  pictonum,  incarcerated  hernia,  and 
dysury. 

We  may  just  observe  that  Sydenham 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  page  443)  thus  orders  tobacco 
in  the  Iliac  Passion : 

“ It  may  be  also  proper  to  give  a strong 
purging  clyster  an  hour  or  two  after  bleed- 
ing ; as,  for  instance,  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
forced  up  through  a bladder  into  the  bowels 
by  an  inverted  pipe ; and  this  may  be  re- 
peated in  a few  hours,  unless  a passage 
downwards  be  sooner  obtained.” 
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tatal  cases  have,  however,  occurred  by 
using  the  infusion  of  tobacco  as  an  injection; 
see  forwards. 

The  Edinburgh  College , in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1792,  orders  the  following: 

WINE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Take  of  tobacco  leaves  one  part; 

Spanish  white  wine  ( sherry ) twelve  parts. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through 
paper.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  form  in 
which  tobacco  can  be  conveniently  exhibited 
as  an  internal  remedy.  It  is  given  to  pro- 
duce diuretic  and  antispasmodic  effect  in 
dropsies,  colica  pictonum,  and  ileus.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  in  any 
proper  vehicle. 

Tobacco  is  sometimes  employed  exter- 
nally in  ointments  and  lotions  for  cleansing 
foul  ulcers,  destroying  cutaneous  insects, 
and  other  like  purposes.  It  is  destructive 
to  almost  all  kind  of  insects,  to  those  pro- 
duced on  vegetables  as  well  as  animals. 
Beaten  into  a mash,  with  vinegar  or  brandy, 
it  has  sometimes  proved  serviceable  for  hard 
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tumours  of  the  hypochondres,*  as  we  have 
before  stated.  Some  caution,  however,  is 
requisite  even  in  these  external  applications, 
as  there  have  been  instances  of  tobacco  be- 
ing1 thus  transmitted  to  the  blood,  so  as  to 
produce  virulent  effects. 

OINTMENT  OF  TOBACCO. 

An  ointment  of  tobacco  may,  of  course, 
be  made  in  various  ways.  It  is  sometimes 
found,  in  the  shops,  of  a green  colour,  simi- 
lar in  its  appearance  to  ointment  of  elder ; 
in  such  case  it  is  usually  prepared  by  boiling 
the  bruised  green  leaves  of  either  the  Vir- 
ginian or  English  Tobacco  (this  last  most 
commonly)  with  an  equal  weight  of  hog’s 
lard,  till  they  become  crisp,  when  the  oint- 
ment is  to  be  expressed  while  hot.  But,  in 
boiling  the  tobacco,  much  of  its  active  pro- 
perty is  dissipated,  and  hence  such  oint- 
ment is  little  better  than  so  much  lard. 

If  an  ointment  of  tobacco  be  thought 
desirable,  it  would  be  much  better  to  pre- 


* Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  art.  5. 
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pare  a strong  infusion  from  the  dried  to- 
bacco, as  found  in  the  shops,  and  mix  it, 
cool,  with  a suitable  portion  of  lard*  by  such 
means  all  the  active  properties  of  the  to- 
bacco would  be  retained.  Ointment  of  to- 
bacco is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  the 
medical  practitioner ; it  is  used  by  the  vul- 
gar, and  by  farriers. 

Tobacco  is  also  employed  by  farmers  and 
others  in  the  preparation  of  shab- water, 
a medicine  designed  to  cure  the  shab  or  scab 
in  sheep  and  other  animals.  It  is  some- 
times prepared  by  merely  infusing,  in  boil- 
ing-water, a certain  portion  of  tobacco,  say 
four  ounces  of  common  shaa*  tobacco  to  a 

m O 

gallon  of  water ; with  this  the  sheep  affected 
are  washed.  Sometimes,  however,  a more 
powerful  lotion  is  deemed  necessary.  The 
following  has  been  well  recommended  : 

Take  of  corrosive  sublimate  one  drachm, 
sal  ammonia  half  an  ounce, 
strong  infusion  of  tobacco  one  pint. 
Let  them  be  mixed  together.  This  may  be 
considered,  and,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  best 
and  most  effectual  cure  for  the  shab  in  sheep, 
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as  well  as  other  animals.  But,  as  it  con- 
tains a powerful  and  poisonous  mercurial 
preparation,  it  cannot  be  handled  and  ap- 
plied with  too  much  caution. 

The  recent  leaves  of  nicotiana  tabacum , 
or  Virginian  tobacco,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Todd  Thomson,  possess  very  little 
odour  or  taste  ; but  when  dried,  their  odour 
is  strong,  narcotic,  and  somewhat  foetid ; 
their  taste  bitter  and.  extremely  acrid. 
When  well  cured,  their  colour  is  yellowish 
green.  They  emit  sparks  in  burning,  and 
give  out  a suffocating  smoke ; and  when 
distilled,  yield  an  essential  oil  of  a green 
colour,  on  which  their  medicinal  properties 
are  supposed  to  depend,  and  which  is  said 
to  be  a very  virulent  poison.  Mr.  Barrow 
says  that  the  Hottentots  use  this  oil  for  de- 
stroying snakes : a Hottentot  applied  some 
of  it  from  the  short  end  of  his  wooden  to- 
bacco-pipe to  the  mouth  of  a snake,  while 
darting  out  its  tongue.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous as  an  electric  shock : with  a 
convulsive  motion,  that  was  momentary,  the 
snake  half  untwisted  itself,  and  never  stirred 
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more ; the  muscles  were  so  contracted  that 
the  whole  animal  felt  hard  and  rigid  as  if 
dried  by  the  sun.*  This  oil  is  dissipated 
by  the  long  coction  of  tobacco  with  water ; 
yet,  in  distillation  with  ether,  water,  or  al- 
cohol, no  oil  comes  over.  By  infusion,  how- 
ever, it  yields  its  active  principles  to  both 
these  fluids.  Its  deflagration  shows  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrate  of  pot-ash  ; and  Bouillon  la 
Grange  discovered  muriate  of  pot-ash  in  its 
inspissated  juice.t 

According  to  Vauquelin,  the  juice  of  ni- 
cotiana  latifolia  appears  to  contain  albumen 
or  gluten,  malate  of  lime,  with  excess  of 
acid,  acetic  acid,  nitrate  and  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, muriate  of  ammonia,  a red  matter,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  water,  and  a peculiar  sub- 
stance, on  which  the  properties  of  the  plant 
appear  to  depend,  and  which  has  been,  theie- 
fore,  named  Nicotin.% 

* Travels  in  Africa,  p.  268. 

f Journal  de  Physique,  xxxix.  193. 

t By  passing  the  smoke  of  tobacco  through  water, 
as  is  done  in  some  countries,  the  smell  and  taste  ol 
tobacco  are  rendered  more  mild  and  agreeable. 
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The  paper  of  M.  Vauquelin,  containing 
his  ingenious  Experiments  on  the  Analysis 
of  Tobacco,  was  published  some  years  since 
in  Vol.  LXXI.  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie. 
The  ingenious  analyst  observes  that  tobacco 
has  been  attempted  to  be  made  from  a va- 
riety of  other  plants,  besides  the  nicotiana 
tabacum,  but  in  vain,  since  none  of  them 
have  possessed,  or,  by  any  combined  pro- 
cess, been  rendered  able  to  give  forth 
the  peculiar  substance,  whatever  it  be  by 
which  the  nicotiana  is  characterized.  We 
cannot  follow  M.  Vauquelin  through  all 
his  experiments,  but  refer  the  ingenious 
to  the  works  which  more  peculiarly  treat 
of  such  subjects  in  this  country,  observ- 
ing, by  the  way,  that  a compendious  ac- 
count of  those  experiments  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Tobacco,  in  the  Pantologia. 
We  may,  however,  state  here  one  of  the 
methods  proposed  by  M.  Vauquelin  for 
obtaining 


NICOTIN. 

Evaporate  the  expressed  juice  of  nicotiana 
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tabacum  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk ; when 
cold  strain  it  through  fine  linen;  evaporate 
nearly  to  dryness ; digest  the  residue  in  al- 
cohol ; filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness ; dis- 
solve this  again  in  alcohol,  and  again  reduce 
it  to  a dry  state.  Dissolve  the  residue  in 
water,  and  saturate  the  acid  which  it  con- 
tains with  weak  solution  of  potassa ; intro- 
duce the  whole  into  a retort,  and  distil  to 
dryness ; re-dissolve  again,  and  again  distil 
three  or  four  times  successively.  The  nicotin 
will  thus  pass  into  the  receiver,  dissolved  in 
water,  from  which  solution  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  very  gradual  evaporation.  It  is 
colourless,  acrid,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
. alcohol,  volatile  and  poisonous. 

An  Analysis  of  Tobacco,  by  Messrs.  Pos- 
selt  and  Reimann,  has  also  been  lately 
made  public.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the 
Report,  as  it  appears  in  the  Journal  of 
Science,  No.  XII.  published  in  January  last. 

It  has  been  two  or  three  times  supposed 
that  a vegeto-alkali  has  been  obtained  from 
tobacco,  to  which  its  peculiar  properties  are 
due.  Lately,  MM.  Posselt  and  Reimann 
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have  resumed  the  investigation,  and  think 
they  have  obtained  the  true  principle  by  two 
processes. 

I.  Mix  1J  lb.  of  tobacco  with  2 ounces 
of  potash  and  enough  water;  distil  in  a 
glass  retort ; add  fresh  water  to  the  residue 
in  the  retort,  and  again  distil ; repeat  this 
two  or  three  times ; after  which  the  leaves 
will  be  found  deprived  of  their  acrid  pro- 
perty, and  harmless  if  taken  internally. 
The  united  products  are  to  be  neutralized 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness ; the  irregularly  crystallized  brown 
mass  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  strong  alcohol, 
the  solution  diluted  with  a little  water  and 
distilled.  The  brown  aqueous  residue  is  to 
be  treated  with  concentrated  potash  and 
again  distilled,  when  a clear  light-coloured 
oily  substance  will  be  obtained,  very  acrid, 
with  an  odour  which,  though  slight  at  com- 
mon temperature,  becomes  insupportable  by 
elevation  of  temperature.  Ether  added  to 
this  substance,  in  successive  portions,  takes 
away  the  acrid  principle,  and  the  solution, 
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when  distilled,  leaves  the  pure  principle  in 
a very  concentrated  state.  Or, 

II.  Boil  12  lbs.  of  dry  tobacco  leaves  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  eva- 
porate and  treat  the  residue  with  alcohol, 
diluted  with  a ninth  of  water ; add  a little 
water  to  the  solution  and  distil ; add  hydrate 
of  lime  to  the  aqueous  residue  and  redistil ; 
the  product  being  mixed  and  agitated  with 
ether,  the  latter  is  poured  off,  and  a fresh 
portion  added  as  before.  All  the  ethereal 
solutions  are  to  be  conjoined  and  put  in  con- 
tact with  muriate  of  lime,  which  will  take 
away  the  water ; and  the  concentrated  ether 
solution  being  evaporated  or  distilled,  will 
leave  2 gros,  or  118  grains  of  reddish  brown 
nicotia. 

Pure  nicotia  is  limpid,  and  liquid  at  21° 
F.;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  dry  tobacco; 
its  taste  very  acrid,  burning,  and  enduring. 
It  stains  paper,  but  the  marks  disappear  in 
some  hours ; it  is  heavier  than  water,  vola- 
talizes  in  the  air,  and  boils  at  474°  F.  It 
burns  round  a circle,  and  produces  white 
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vapours  at  212°  F.  It  dissolves  in  water  in 
all  proportions,  and  the  solution  has  an  al- 
kaline reaction.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol ; 
but  when  this  solution  is  distilled,  the  nico- 
tia  does  not  pass  over.  Ether  dissolves  it 
in  any  quantity,  but  neither  does  its  vapour 
carry  any  portion  up.  Acids  take  the  nico- 
tia  from  these  ethereal  solutions,  and  form 
salts  insoluble  in  ether.  The  phosphate  of 
this  substance  is  crystallizable  with  diffi- 
culty, forming  a substance  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholesterine.  The  sulphate  is 
uncrystallizable  ; nitric  acid  destroys  the 
body  in  part ; oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  form 
crystallizable  soluble  compounds. — Geiger's 
Mag.  or  Journal  of  Science,  No.  XII.  1830. 

We  are  not  told,  in  the  above  report,  the  . 
effect  of  nicotia  on  living  animals.  We 
conclude,  however,  that  it  is  equally  poi- 
sonous with  the  nicotin  of  Vauquelin. 
Neither  in  all  the  preceding  experiments  are 
we  exactly  informed  in  what  state  the  to- 
bacco leaves  were,  where  they  were  grown, 
See.  & c.;  all  essential  to  be  known  before  an 
estimate  of  these  analyses  of  tobacco  can  be 
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formed.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
last  experiments  by  MM.  Posselt  and  Rei- 
mann  are  particularly  inconclusive  on  this 
account.  Was  the  tobacco  on  which  they 
experimented  merely  the  dried  leaves  in 
theii  natuial  state,  or  was  it  tobacco  which 
had  undergone  some  process  or  processes  by 
the  manufactuvevs  of  that  article?  We  have 
reason  to  belive  that  ammonia,  as  well  as 
other  stimulating  ingredients,  is  often  added 
to  tobacco  during  its  preparation  for  sale : 
and,  of  course,  in  such  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  its  natural  qualities  undergo  more  or 
less  change. 

We  are  now  to  consider  more  particularly 

The  poisonous  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Violent  vomiting,  with  a sort  of  intoxica- 
tion, has  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  appli- 
cation of  an  ointment  prepared  with  pow- 
dered tobacco  and  butter.  The  same  effects 
have  taken  place  from  the  use  of  a decoc- 
tion of  tobacco,  as  a wash,  in  some  cases  of 
itch.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  the 
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death  of  an  individual  was  caused  by  his 
having  taken  a large  quantity  of  snuff. 
The  dangerous  effects  of  tobacco,  when  placed 
upon  wounds,  is  known  to  all  persons  who 
observe  with  attention.  Introduced  into  the 
stomach  tobacco  produces  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, great  trembling,  and  convulsions,  and 
may  even  occasion  death,  as  the  example 
of  the  celebrated  Santeuil  proves : it  was 
caused  by  an  inconsiderate  person  emptying 
the  contents  of  a snuff-box  into  his  wine, 
which,  as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed,  threw 
him  into  great  agonies  and  put  a period  to 
his  life  in  fourteen  hours.  Santeuil  was 
a celebrated  Latin  poet,  born,  at  Paris,  in 
1630.* 

A drop  or  two  of  the  essential  oil  of  to- 
bacco, by  being  put  on  the  tongue  of  a cat, 
produces  violent  convulsions,  and  death  it- 
self in  the  space  of  a minute ; yet  the  same 
oil  used  on  lint,  and  applied  to  the  teeth, 
has  been  found  of  service  in  the  tooth-ach  ; 
though  it  is  probable  this  effect  is  produced 


* Black’s  Orfila,  p.  92. 
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in  those  used  to  the  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco  : for,  in  those  not  used  to  it,  great 
sickness,  vomiting,  &c.  might  happen  from 
the  application. 

A young  man,  m Leicester-place,  unaware 
of  the  serious  consequences,  infused  about 
an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a quart  of  coffee,  of 
which  a girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
1 obust  health,  drank  hastily  a large  tea-cup 
full.  She  was  very  nearly  destroyed  by  it. 

A gentleman,  being  placed  to  sleep  in  a 
cabin  of  a ship,  which  contained  bales  of 
tobacco,  he  awoke  about  midnight,  bathed 
in  cold  dew,  and  unable  to  speak  or  move  i 
he  suffeied,  besides,  many  other  distressing 
symptoms.  He  was  ultimately  restored  to 
his  senses  by  having  a bucket  of  cold  water 
poured  on  his  head. — Foreign  Scenes  by 
How  is  on. 

Fatal  cases,  from  the  use  of  the  infusion  of 
tobacco  for  hernia,  are  related  by  Sir  A.  Coo- 
per. Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Surgical  Observa- 
tions, says  that  the  strength  of  his  patient  held 
up  till  the  tobacco  clyster  was  administered, 
when  he  very  suddenly  fell  low  and  sunk. 
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The  smoke  of  tobacco  also  proved  fatal  in 
an  instance  observed  by  Desault.  Proofs 
these  of  the  extreme  danger  of  administer- 
ing tobacco  even  in  a clyster. 

Mr.  Brodie  injected  some  infusion  ol 
tobacco  into  the  rectum  of  several  cats  and 
dogs,  all  of  which  quickly  died.  He  also 
poisoned  dogs  by  the  empyreumutic  oil  of 
tobacco,  procured  by  subjecting  its  leaves 
to  distillation,  in  a heat  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water  ; a quantity  of  watery  fluid  comes 
over,  on  the  surface  of  which  is  a thin  film 
of  unctuous  substance — the  oil  in  question. 
This  account  from  Mr.  Brodie  is  not  in 
exact  accordance  with  what  is  stated  by 
Professor  Todd  Thomson  above ; but  we 
deem  it  best  to  let  both  appear,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  form  conclusions  for 
himself.  We  can  only  add,  on  this  part  of 
our  subject,  that  it  appears  to  be  still  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity. 

From  Mr.  Brodie’s  experiments,  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  or  injected  into  the 
intestines,  does  not  stop  the  action  of 
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the  heart  and  induce  syncope,  like  the  in- 
fusion of  tobacco;  but  it  produces  death 
by  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
without  directly  acting  on  the  circulation. 
In  other  words,  its  effects  are  similar  to 
those  of  alcohol,  the  juice  of  aconite,  and 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds. 

When  tobacco  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach  and  operates  as  a poison,  it  must  be 
evacuated  by  emetics,  composed  either  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  sulphate  of  copper ; 
or  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  large  draughts 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in 
water,  and  by  the  application  of  a feather 
to  the  fauces.  Frictions  should  also  be  ge- 
nerally employed,  but  more  particularly 
about  the  region  of  the  heart.  Warm  pur- 
gatives, such  as  pills  made  of  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  should  be  also  em- 
ployed. Preventing  the  failure  of  respira- 
tion or  exciting  it,  if  necessary,  artificially, 
and  keeping  up  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  body,  are  important,  and  to  which  he, 
who  is  called  upon  to  administer  remedies, 
ought  particularly  to  attend.  In  addition, 
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Orfila  recommends  that,  should  the  pa- 
tient appear  to  be  in  a fit  of  apoplexy,  even 
after  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been 
evacuated,  he  should  be  bled  m the  arm  or, 
preferably,  in  the  jugular  vein.  If  the  pain 
of  the  stomach  be  very  great,  and  the  poison 
not  yet  evacuated,  he  recommends  twelve 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
and  the  patient  made  to  drink  sugar  and 
water,  aniseed,  or  mallow  infusion. 

From  the  preceding  sketches  of  the  his- 
tory, medical  properties,  and  poisonous  ef- 
fects of  tobacco,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  plants  which  the 
vegetable  world  affords.  And,  although,  at 
present,  our  knowledge  concerning  it  forbids 
its  internal  use,  as  a medicine,  except  in  a 
very  limited  way,  yet  we  think  it  quite  pos- 
sible that  future  researches  and  experiments 
may  render  it  a useful  auxiliary  in  the  art 
of  healing;  but,  till  such  knowledge  is 
attained,  we  must  be  content  to  consider  it 
as  a medicine  of  a very  subordinate  class, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
rank  of  remedies  as  opium  or  digitalis.  Its 
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greatest  and,  perhaps,  insuperable  inconveni- 
ence lies  in  being  too  often  an  unmanageable 
medicine,  even  in  the  most  circumspect  and 
skilful  hands.  And  this,  we  are  disposed  to 
consider,  arises  from  its  affecting  different 
constitutions  so  very  differently,  that  no  cal- 
culation can  be  made,  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty,  as  to  its  probable  effects. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Tobacco. 

We  have,  under  our  head  Natural  History 
of  Tobacco , described,  in  a compendious  way, 
the  method  in  which  the  species  nicotiana 
tabacum,  or  Virginian  Tobacco,  is  culti- 
vated in  some  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
North  America;  and  we  shall  probably,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  section,  advert  to 
that  cultivation  again.  But,  as  one  of  our 
objects,  in  preparing  and  publishing  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  is  to  put  the  English  agricul- 
turist in  possession  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  in  this  country,  we  shall 
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proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  some  of 

those  facts.  , 

It  should  be  here  observed  that,  althoug 

only  seven  species  of  the  nicotiana  are  c e- 
scribed  by  Miller,  namely,  n.  fruticosa, 
tabacim,  n.  rustica,  n.  paniculata,  n.  urens, 
n.  alutinosa,  and  n.  pusilla,  yet  that  this 
writer  appears  not  only  to  have  had  many 
opportunities  in  liis- own  practice  of  rearing 
tobacco  plants,  but  he  has  also  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  collect  what  infor- 
mation was  abroad  in  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  rearing  tobacco  in  this  country. 
We  shall,  therefore,  lay  before  the  reader 
the  substance  of  this  useful  writer’s  re- 

marks  • 

He  begins  by  stating  that  all  the  sorts 
which  he  mentions , except  the  n.  rustica , or 
English  tobacco,  and  the  n.  paniculata, 
or  panicled  tobacco,  require  the  same 
culture,  and  are  too  tender  to  grow  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  in  this  country,  but  must  be 
raised  on  a hot-bed. 

The  seeds  of  n.  tabacum,  or  Virginian 
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tobacco,  Should  be  sown  upon  a moderate 
mt-bed  m March,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  fit  to  remove,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  a new  hot-bed  of  a moderate 
warmth,  about  four  inches  asunder  each 
way,  observing  to  water  and  shade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they 
should  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  season,  otherwise  they  will  grow  up 
very  weak,  and  be  thereby  less  capable  of 
enduring  the  open  air.  They  should  also 
be  watered  frequently;  but,  while  they  are 
very  young,  water  should  not  be  given  to 
them  in  too  great  quantities,  although, 
when  they  are  pretty  strong,  they  require  it 
often  and  in  plenty. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  should  remain  until 
the  middle  of  May,  by  which  time,  if  they 
have  succeeded  well,  they  will  touch  each 
other;  while  in  this  bed  they  should  be  gra- 
dually inured  to  the  open  air.  When  trans- 
planted, they  must  be  carefully  taken  up, 
by  preserving  a large  ball  of  earth  to  each 
loot.  The  soil  into  which  they  should  be 
now  removed  should  be  rich  and  light,  and 
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the  plants  placed  three  feet  distance  in  the 
rows,  observing  to  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  root ; after  which  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  care,  except  that  of  being 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  until  they  begin  to 
shew  their  flower-stems ; at  which  time  let 
the  tops  of  the  plants  be  cut  off  that  their 
leaves  may  be  better  nourished,  and  by 
which  procedure  they  will  be  rendered  lar- 
ger and  of  a thicker  substance.  In  August, 
the  leaves  will  be  full  grown  when  they 
should  be  cut  for  use-;  if  they  remain  longer 
the  under  leaves  will  begin  to  decay.  This 
is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  of  those 
plants  which  are  designed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  leaf  for  tobacco.  Those  plants 
which  are  intended  for  ornament  should  be 
planted  in  the  borders  of  the  pleasure  gar- 
den, and  be  permitted  to  grow  to  their  full 
height,  where  they  will  continue  flowering 
from  July  till  the  frost  puts  a stop  to 
them. 

The  third  and  fourth  sorts,  mentioned  by 
Miller,  namely,  the  n.  rustica , or  English 
tobacco,  and  the  n.  paniculata,  oi’panicled 
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tobacco,  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  sowing  the  seeds  in  March  upon 
a bed  of  light  earth,  whence  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  any  part  of  the  garden, 
and  will  thrive  without  further  care. 

The  three  last,  that  is,  n.  urens,  n.  glu- 
tinosa , and  n.  pusilla,  being  somewhat  more 
tender  than  the  others,  should  be  sown  early 
in  the  spring  on  a hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  transplant  them  on  another  mo- 
derate hot-bed,  water  them  duly,  and  give 
them  a large  share  of  free  air  in  warm  wea- 
ther ; when  they  have  obtained  a good  share 
of  strength,  transplant  them  into  separate 
pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a moderate  hot- 
bed to  bring  them  forward.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  some  of  the  plants  may  be 
shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  beds 
of  rich  earth  ; but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
one  or  two  plants  in  pots,  to  be  placed  in 
the  stove,  in  case  the  season  should  pro\e 
bad,  that  they  may  ripen  their  seeds. 

Thus  far  Miller:  it  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  these  directions  apply  rather  to 
the  curious  in  plants  than  to  those  who  look 
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forward  to  the  production  of  tobacco  as  an 
agricultural  crop. 

In  America , says  the  same  author,  when 
a regular  plantation  of  tobacco  is  intended, 
the  beds  being  prepared  and  well  turned  up 
with  the  hoe,  the  seed,  on  account  of  its 
smallness,  is  mixed  with  ashes  and  sown 
upon  them  a little  before  the  rainy  season. 
The  beds  are  raked  or  trampled  with  the 
feet,  to  make  the  seed  take  the  sooner.  The 
plants  appear  in  two  or  three  weeks.  As 
soon  as  they  have  acquired  four  leaves,  the 
strongest  are  carefully  drawn  up,  and  planted 
in  the  field  by  a line,  at  a distance  of  about 
three  feet  from  each.  If  no  rain  fall,  they 
should  be  watered  two  or  three  times. 
Every  morning  and  evening  the  plants  must 
be  looked  over,  in  order  to  destroy  a worm 
which  sometimes  invades  the  bud.  When 
they  are  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  they 
are  to  be  cleaned  from  weeds  and  moulded 
up.  As  soon  as  they  have  eight  or  nine 
leaves  and  are  ready  to  put  forth  a stalk, 
the  top  is  nipped  off,  in  order  to  make  the 
leaves  longer  and  thicker.  After  this  the 
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buds  which  sprout  at  the  joints  of  the  leaves, 
are  also  plucked  off ; and  not  a day  is  suf- 
fered to  pass  Avithout  examining  the  leaves 
to  destroy  the  large  caterpillar,  which  is 
sometimes  very  destructive  to  them.  When 
they  are  fit  for  cutting,  which  is  knoA\m  by 

the  brittleness  of  the  leaves,  they  are  cut 

* 

with  a knife  close  to  the  ground ; and,  after- 
lying  some  time,  are  carried  to  the  drying 
shed  or  house,  where  the  plants  are  hung  up 
by  pairs  upon  lines,  leaving  a space  be- 
tween, that  they  may  not  touch  one  another. 
In  this  state  they  remain  to  sweat  and  dry. 
When  perfectly  dry,  the  leaves  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  and  made  into  small  bun- 
dles tied  with  one  of  the  leaves.  These 
bundles  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  covered  with 
blankets.  Care  is  taken  not  to  overheat 
them,  for  which  reason  the  heaps  are  laid 
open  to  the  air  from  time  to  time,  and  spread 
abroad.  This  operation  is  repeated  till  no 
more  heat  is  perceived  in  the  heaps,  and  the 
tobacco  is  then  stowed  in  casks  for  expor- 
tation. 

In  China,  where  the  use  of  tobacco,  both 
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in  snuff  and  for  smoking,  is  very  general, 
buildings  are  not  thought  necessary,  as  they 
are  in  the  West  Indies,  for  curing  it;  there 
being  little  apprehension  of  rain  to  injure 
the  leaves  when  plucked.  They  are  hung 
on  cords  to  dry,  without  any  shelter,  upon 
the  spot  in  which  they  grew.  Each  owner, 
with  his  family,  takes  care  of  his  own  pro- 
duce. This  indicates  both  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  little  subject  to  moisture,  and  the 
general  divison  of  property  into  minute 
parcels. 

It  will  be  here  proper  that  we  should  now 
turn  our  attention  to  a Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
ture on  the  Tobacco  Plant , with  the  Manner 
in  which  it  is  usually  cured , adapted  to  Nor- 
thern Climates , and  designed  for  the  Land- 
holders of  Great  Britain , by  Jonathan 
Carver.  This  tract  was  published  in  1779. 
Carver  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  served  for  many  years  in  the  army 
there,  obtaining  the  rank  of  captain;  but, 
at  the  peace  between  France  and  England, 
in  1763,  he  quitted  the  profession,  and  tra- 
velled among  the  Indians,  in  the  western 
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parts  of  North  America.  In  1769,  lie  came 
to  England,  where  he  was,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  treated  by  the  government 
very  unhandsomely.  After  undergoing  much 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  suffering,  he  died 
in  London,  in  1780,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 
His  Travels  in  the  Interior  Parts  of  North 
America , during  the  Years  1766,  1767,  and 
1768,  are  well  known,  and  have  passed 
through  several  editions.  A French  trans-' 
lation  of  them  was  printed  at  Yverdun  in 
1784. 

To  return  to  his  Treatise  on  Tobacco,  we 
learn  from  it  that,  before  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies, 
which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  latter 
from  the  mother  country,  about  ninety-six 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  annu- 
ally imported  into  this  country  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia;  thirteen  thousand  of 
which  were  consumed  at  home ; the  remain- 
ing eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred  hogs- 
heads being  exported  to  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

Capt.  Carver  says  that  the  Oronoko 
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Tobacco,  n.  latissima,  and  the  sweet-scented 
tobacco,  n.  tabacum,  both  rise  in  their  native 
soil  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  nine  feet. 
But  he  recommends  the  Oronoko  as  best 

i 

suited  to  bear  the  rigour  of  a northern  cli- 
mate. The  sweet-scented  flourishes  most  in 
a sandy  soil,  where  it  greatly  exceeds  the 
former  in  the  celerity  of  its  growth. 

Concerning  the  seeds,  he  says  that  each 
capsule  contains  about  a thousand,  and  the 
whole  produce  of  a single  plant  is  estimated 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The 
seeds  are  usually  ripe  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  when  perfectly  dry,  may  be 
rubbed  out  and  preserved  in  bags  till  the 
following  season.  His  method  of  cultivating 
tobacco  is  as  follows  : 

The  best  ground  for  raising  the  plant  is  a 
warm  rich  soil,  not  subject  to  be  over-run 
with  weeds : for,  from  these,  it  must  be  to- 
tally cleared.  The  soil  in  which  it  grows, 
in  Virginia,  is  inclining  to  sandy,  conse- 
quently warm  and  light ; the  nearer,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  the  land  approaches  to 
that,  the  greater  probability  there  is  of  its 
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flourishing  here.  The  situation  most  pre- 
ferable for  a plantation  is  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  a hill,  or  a spot  sheltered  from  the 
blighting  north  winds  which  so  frequently 
blow,  during  the  spring  months,  in  this  island. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  plants  must  enjoy 
a free  current  of  air : for  if  that  be  ob- 
structed they  will  not  prosper. 

As  the  tobacco  plant,  being  an  annual,  is 
only  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  greatest  care 
in  purchasing  this  is  necessary,  lest,  by  sow- 
ing bad  seed,  we  lose,  with  the  expected 
crop,  the  season.  The  different  sorts  of  the 
seeds  not  being  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  nor  the  goodness  to  be  ascertained  by 
their  appearance,  the  purchaser  should  ap- 
ply to  a person  of  character  in  the  profes- 
sion. In  describing  the  manner  in  which 
the  plant  ought  to  be  raised  from  seed,  as 
well  as  the  succeeding  progress,  I shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  practice  of  the  northern 
colonies  of  America,  as  these  are  more  pa- 
rallel in  their  latitude  to  England. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  or  rather 
sooner  in  a forward  spring,  sow  the  seed  in 
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beds,  first  prepared  for  the  purpose  with 
some  warm  rich  manure.  In  a cold  spring, 
regular  hot-beds  would  be  most  eligible  for 
this  purpose ; and,  indeed,  the  gardeners  of 
this  country  are  persuaded  that  the  nicotiana 
cannot  be  raised  in  any  other  way  ; but  these 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  common  gardens; 
and  I am  convinced  that,  if  the  weather  is 
not  remarkably  severe,  they  might  be  reared 
without  doors.  A square  yard  of  land,  for 
which  a small  quantity  of  seed  is  sufficient, 
will  produce  about  five  hundred  plants,  and 
allow  proper  space  for  their  nurture  till  they 
are  fit  to  transplant. 

Having  sown  the  seed  in  the  manner  di- 
rected, on  the  least  apprehension  of  a frost, 
after  the  plants  appear,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  spread  mats  over  the  beds,  elevated  from 
the  ground  by  poles  laid  across.  These, 
however,  must  be  removed  in  the  morning, 
soon  after  the  sun  appears,  that  they  may 
receive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  its 
warmth  and  from  the  air.  In  this  manner 
proceed  till  the  leaves  have  attained  the  size 
of  about  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in 
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breadth,  which  they  will  do  in  about  a 
month.  One  invariable  rule  for  their  being- 
able  to  bear  removal  is,  when  the  fourth 
leaf  is  sprouted,  and  the  fifth  just  appears. 
Then  take  the  opportunity  of  the  first  rains, 
or  gentle  showers,  to  transplant  them  into 
such  a soil  or  situation  as  before  described. 
The  land  must  be  ploughed,  or  dug  with 
spades,  as  mellow  and  light  as  possible. 
Raise  with  the  hoe  small  hillocks,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  or  a little  more  from  each 
other,  taking  care  that  no  hard  sods  or 
lumps  are  in  it,  and  then  just  indent  the 
middle  of  each  without  dibbling  the  holes 
as  for  some  other  plants.  When  your  ground 
is  thus  prepared,  dig  up  the  plants  in  a 
gentle  manner  from  their  native  bed,  and 
insert  a plant  gently  into  the  centre  of  each 
hillock,  pressing  the  soil  around  it  with  your 
fingers,  and  taking  the  greatest  care,  during 
the  operation,  that  you  do  not  break  off  any 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  at  this  time  ex- 
quisitely tender.  If  the  weather  proves 
dry,  after  they  are  thus  transplanted,  they 
must  be  watered  with  soft  water,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  is  usually  done  with  coleworts  or 
plants  of  a similar  kind.  From  this  time 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground 
soft  and  free  from  weeds,  by  often  stirring 
with  your  hoe  the  mould  round  the  roots, 
and  pruning  off  the  dead  leaves  that  some- 
times are  found  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stalk. 

The  difference  of  this  climate  from  that 
in  which  I have  been  accustomed  to  observe 
the  progress  of  this  plant  will  not  permit 
me  to  direct,  with  certainty,  the  time  most 
proper  to  take  off  the  top,  to  prevent  it  from 
running  to  seed.  This  knowledge  can  only 
be  perfectly  acquired  by  experience.  When 
it  has  risen  to  upwards  of  two  feet,  it  com- 
monly begins  to  put  forth  the  branches  on 
which  the  flower-seeds  are  produced ; but, 
as  this  expansion,  if  suffered  to  take  place, 
would  drain  the  nutriment  from  the  leaves, 
and  thereby  lessen  their  size  and  efficacy, 
it  becomes  needful  at  this  stage  to  nip  off 
the  extremity  of  the  stalk,  to  prevent  its 
growing  higher.  In  some  other  climates 
the  top  is  commonly  cut  off  when  the  plant 
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has  fifteen  leaves ; if  the  tobacco  is  intended 
to  be  a little  stronger  than  usual,  this  is 
done  when  it  has  only  thirteen ; and  some- 
times, when  it  is  chosen  to  be  remarkably 
powerful,  eleven  or  twelve  leaves  only  are 
allowed  to  expand.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
planter  is  desirous  of  having  his  crop  very 
mild,  he  suffers  it  to  put  forth  eighteen  or 
twenty  ; but,  in  this  calculation,  the.  three  or 
four  leaves  next  the  ground  are  not  to  be 
reckoned. 

This  is  denominated  c topping  the  tobacco, 
and  is  much  better  done  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  than  by  any  instrument,  because  the 
former  close  at  the  same  time  the  pores  of 
the  plant ; whereas,  when  it  is  done  with  the 
latter,  the  juices  are  in  some  degree  ex- 
hausted. And  though  this  might  appear 
unimportant,  yet  every  method  that  tends 
to  gives  vigour  to  the  leaves  should  be  care- 
fully pursued.  For  the  same  reason  care 
must  be  taken  to  nip  off  the  sprouts  that 
will  be  continually  springing  up  at  the 
junction  of  the  leaves  with  the  stalks. 
This  is  termed  £ suckering  the  tobacco,  and 
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ought  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

The  last,  and  not  the  least,  concern  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  the  destruction 
of  the  worm  that  Nature  has  given  it  for  an 
enemy,  and  which,  like  many  other  reptiles, 
preys  on  its  benefactor.  To  destroy  these, 
which  are  the  only  insects  that  molest  this 
plant,  every  leaf  must  be  carefully  searched. 
As  soon  as  such  a wound  is  discovered,  the 
cause  of  it,  from  his  unsubstantial  texture, 
which  I shall  presently  describe,  may  be 
easily  crushed : but  the  best  method  is  to 
pluck  it  away  by  the  horn  and  then  crush  it. 
Without  a constant  attention  to  these  nox- 
ious insects,  a whole  field  of  plants  may  soon 
be  destroyed.  This  is  termed  ‘ worming 
the  tobacco;  and,  as  these  worms  are  found 
most  predominant  the  latter  end  of  July  and 
the  beginning  of  August,  they  must  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  at  that  season. 

As  I have  just  observed,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, without  experience,  to  point  out  the 
due  time  for  topping  the  plant,  so  it  is 
equally  as  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time 
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it  will  take  to  ripen  in  this  climate.  That 
can  only  be  known  by  future  observations  ; 
for,  as  it  is  at  present  only  cultivated  in 
England  as  an  ornament  for  the  garden,  no 
particular  attention  has,  I believe,  been  hi- 
therto bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  its 
leaves.  The  apparent  signs,  however,  of  its 
maturity  are,  that  the  leaves,  as  they  ap- 
proach a state  of  ripeness,  become  more 
corrugated,  or  rough ; and  when  fully  ripe, 
appear  mottled  with  yellowish  spots  on  the 
raised  parts,  whilst  the  cavities  retain  their 
usual  green  colour.  They  are,  at  this  time, 
also  thicker  than  they  have  before  been,  and 
are  covered  with  a kind  of  downy  velvet. 
If  heavy  rains  happen  at  this  critical  period, 
they  will  wash  this  excrescent  substance  olf, 
and  thereby  damage  the  plants.  In  such  a 
case,  if  the  frosty  nights  are  not  begun, 
it  is  proper  to  let  them  stand  a few  days 
longer,  when,  if  the  weather  be  more  mo- 
derate, they  will  recover  this  substance 
again.  But  if  a frost  unexpectedly  happens 
during  the  night,  they  must  be  carefully 
examined  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  has 
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any  influence  upon  them : for  though  they 
may  not  all  appear  to  be  arrived  at  a state 
of  maturity,  yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  it, 
and  will  differ  but  little  in  goodness  from 
those  that  are  perfectly  so. 

Having  now  given  every  instruction  that 
occurs  to  my  memory  relative  to  the  culture 
of  the  plant,  I shall  describe  the  worm 
that  infests  it.  It  is  of  the  horned  species 
and  appears  peculiar  to  this  plant,  so  that, 
in  many  parts  of  America,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  tobacco-worm.  The 
first  time  it  is  discernible  is  when  the  plants 
have  gained  about  half  their  height ; it  then 
appears  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  a gnat, 
soon  after  which  it  lengthens  into  a worm, 
and  by  degrees  increases  to  the  size  of  a 
man’s  finger.  In  shape  it  is  regular  from 
its  head  to  its  tail,  without  any  diminution 
at  either  extremity ; indented  or  ribbed  round 
at  equal  distances,  nearly  a quarter  of  an 
inch  from  each  other,  and  having  at  every 
one  of  these  divisions  a pair  of  claws,  by 
which  it  fastens  itself  to  the  plant.  Its 
mouth,  like  that  of  the  caterpillar,  is  placed 
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under  the  fore-part  of  the  head.  On  the 
top  of  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  grows  a 
horn,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
greatly  resembling  a thorn;  the  extreme 
part  of  which  is  brown,  of  a firm  texture 
and  sharp-pointed.  By  this  horn,  as  before 
observed,  it  is  usually  plucked  from  the 
leaf. 

When  the  plant  is  fit  for  gathering,  on 
the  first  morning  that  promises  a fair  day, 
before  the  sun  is  risen,  take  a long  knife, 
and  holding  the  stalk  near  the  top  with  one 
hand,  sever  it  from  its  root  with  the  other, 
as  low  as  possible.  Having  done  this,  lay 
it  gently  on  the  ground,  and  there  let  it 
remain  exposed  to  the  sun  throughout  the 
day,  or  until  the  leaves  are  entirely  wilted, 
as  it  is  termed  in  America ; that  is,  till  they 
become  limper,  and  will  bend  any  way  with- 
out breaking.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rain  . 
should  continue  without  any  intervals,  and 
the  plants  appear  to  be  full  ripe,  they  must 
be  cut  down  and  housed  immediately.  This 
must  be  done,  however,  with  great  care, 
that  the  leaves,  which  are  in  this  state  very 
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brittle,  may  not  be  broken.  Being  placed 
under  proper  shelter,  either  in  a barn  or  a 
covered  hovel,  where  they  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  rain  or  too  much  air,  they  must  be 
thinly  scattered  on  the  floor ; and  if  the  sun 
does  not  appear  for  several  days,  so  that 
they  can  be  laid  out  again,  they  must  re- 
main to  wilt  in  that  manner,  which  is  not, 
indeed,  so  desirable  as  in  the  sun,  nor  will 
the  tobacco  prove  quite  so  good. 

When  the  leaves  have  acquired  the  flex- 
ibility before  described,  the  plants  must  be 
laid  in  heaps  or  rather  in  one  heap,  if  the 
quantity  be  not  too  great,  and  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  they  will  be  found  to 
sweat.  But,  during  this  time,  when  they 
have  lain  for  a little  while,  and  begin  to 
ferment,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  them,  that 
the  whole  quantity  may  be  equally  fer- 
mented. The  longer  they  lie  in  this  situ- 
ation the  darker  colour  the  tobacco  becomes. 
This  is  termed  ‘ sweating  the  tobacco.’’ 

After  they  have  lain  in  this  manner  for 
three  or  four  days,  for  in  a longer  time  they 
grow  mouldy,  the  plants  may  be  tied  to- 
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gether  in  pairs  and  hung  across  a pole, 
in  the  same  covered  place,  a proper  interval 
being  left  between  each  pair.  In  about  a 
month  they  will  be  thoroughly  dried,  and 
of  a proper  temperature  to  be  taken  down. 
This  state  may  be  ascertained  by  their  ap- 
pearing of  the  same  colour  as  those  imported 
from  America  with  which  few  are  unac- 
quainted. But  this  can  be  done  at  no  other 
season  than  the  wet  weather;  for  the  tobacco 
greatly  abounding  with  salts,  it  is  always 
affected  if  there  is  the  least  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere,  even  though  it  be  hung  in  a 
dry  place.  If  this  rule  be  not  observed, 
lest  they  are  removed  in  dry  weather,  the 
leaves  will  crumble,  and  a considerable  waste 
will  attend  its  removal. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  taken  down, 
they  must  once  more  be  laid  in  a heap,  and 
pressed  with  heavy  logs  of  wood  for  about 
a week.  This  climate  may,  however,  re- 
quire a longer  time.  Whilst  they  remain 
in  this  state,  it  will  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce your  hand  frequently  into  the  heap  to 
discover  whether  the  heat  be  not  too  intense ; 
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for  in  large  quantities  this  will  sometimes 
be  the  case,  and  considerable  damage  will 
accrue  from  it.  When  the  heat  exceeds  a 
moderate  glowing  warmth,  part  of  the 
weight  by  which  they  are  compressed  must 
be  taken  away ; and  the  cause  being  re- 
moved, the  effect  will  cease.  This  is  called 
‘ the  second  or  last  sweating ,’  and  when  com- 
pleted, which  it  generally  will  be  in  about 
the  time  just  mentioned,  the  leaves  may  be 
stripped  from  the  stalks  for  use.  Many 
omit  this  last  operation,  but  it  takes  away 
any  remaining  harshness,  and  renders  the 
tobacco  more  mellow.  When  the  leaves  are 
stripped  from  the  stalks,  they  are  to  be  tied 
up  in  bunches  and  kept  in  a cellar,  or  any 
other  place  that  is  damp;  though  if  not 
handled  in  dry  weather,  but  only  during  a 
rainy  season,  it  is  of  little  consequence  in 
what  part  of  the  house  or  barn  they  are 
laid  up.  At  this  period  the  tobacco  is 
thoroughly  cured,  and  equally  proper  for 
manufacturing  as  that  imported  from  other 
colonies.  If  it  has  been  properly  managed, 
that  raw  fiery  taste,  so  frequently  found  in 
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the  common  sale  tobacco,  will  be  totally 
eradicated ; and  though  it  retains  all  its 
strength,  will  be  soft  and  pleasing  in  its 
flavour.  Those  who  are  curious  in  their 
tobacco  in  the  northern  colonies  of  America, 
sprinkle  it,  when  made  up  into  rolls  for 
keeping,  with  small  common  white  wines  or 
cider  instead  of  salt  water,  and  which  gives 
it  an  inexpressibly  fine  flavour. 

By  pursuing  the  rules  which  I have  en- 
deavoured to  give  in  as  explicit  terms  as 
possible,  country  gentlemen  and  landholders 
in  general,  will  be  enabled  to  raise  much 
better  tobacco  than  that  which  is  usually 
imported  from  Maryland  and  Virginia : for, 
notwithstanding  there  are  not  wanting  pro- 
hibitory laws  in  those  countries  to  prevent 
the  planters  from  sending  to  market  any  but 
the  principal  leaves,  yet  they  frequently, 
to  increase  their  profit,  suffer  the  sprouts  to 
grow,  and  mix  the  smaller  leaves  of  these 
with  the  others,  which  renders  them  much 
inferior  in  goodness. 

The  crops  that,  I have  reason  to  believe, 
may  be  raised  in  England,  will  greatly  ex- 
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ceed  in  flavour  and  efficacy  any  that  is  im- 
ported from  the  southern  colonies  : for, 

though  northern  climates  require  far  more 
care  and  exactness  to  bring  tobacco  to  a 
proper  state  of  maturity  than  warmer  lati- 
tudes, yet  this  tardiness  of  growth  tends  to 
impregnate  the  plants  with  a greater  quan- 
tity of  salts,  and,  consequently,  with  that 
aromatic  flavour  for  which  it  is  prized,  than 
is  found  in  the  produce  of  hotter  climes, 
where  it  is  brought  to  a state  of  perfection, 
from  the  seed,  in  half  the  time  required  in 
colder  regions. 

A pound  of  tobacco  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  Nova  Scotia,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain as  much  real  strength  as  two  pounds 
of  Virginia ; and  I doubt  not  but  that  near 
double  the  quantity  of  salts  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  a chemical  process. 

I shall,  also,  just  add,  though  the  example 
can  only  be  followed  in  particular  parts  of 
these  kingdoms,  that  the  Americans  usually 
choose,  for  the  place  where  they  intend  to 
make  the  seedling-bed,  part  of  a copse  or  a 
spot  of  ground  covered  with  wood,  of  which 
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they  burn  down  such  a portion  as  they  think 
necessary.  Having  done  this,  they  rake  up 
the  subjacent  mould,  and,  mixing  it  with 
the  ashes  thus  produced,  sow  therein  the 
seed,  without  adding  any  other  manure  or 
taking  any  other  steps.  Where  this  method 
cannot  be  pursued,  wood-ashes  may  be 
strewed  over  the  mould  in  which  the  seed 
is  designed  to  be  sown. 

To  the  uses  already  known,  there  is  an- 
other, to  which  tobacco  might  be  applied, 
that,  I believe,  has  never  been  thought  of 
by  Europeans ; and  which  may  render  it 
much  more  estimable  than  any  other.  It 
has  been  found,  by  the  Americans,  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  tanning  leather  as  well,  if 
not  better  than  bark ; and  was  not  the  latter 
so  plentiful  in  their  country,  would  be  gene- 
rally used  by  them  instead  of  it.  I have 
been  witness  to  many  experiments  wherein 
it  has  proved  successful,  especially  on  the 
thinner  sorts  of  hides ; and  can  safely  pro- 
nounce it  to  be,  in  countries  where  bark  is 
scarce,  a valuable  substitute  for  that  article. 

Thus  far  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
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quote  Capt.  Carver  ; and  have  no  doubt, 
as  regards  the  sowing,  after  culture  and 
management  of  the  tobacco-plant,  that,  in 
following  his  directions,  with  the  necessary 
modification  in  regard  to  climate  in  these 
kingdoms,  a good  merchantable  article  can 
be  produced.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one 
or  two  observations  above  quoted,  on  which 
it  is  necessary  we  should  dilate  a little. 
He  says  that  a pound  of  tobacco,  raised  in 
New  England,  or  Nova  Scotia,  is  supposed 
to  contain  as  much  real  strength  as  two 
pounds  of  Virginia.  To  this  we  can,  by  no 
means,  assent  \ and  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  it  is  one  of  those  observations  made 
rather  to  excite  attention,  than  as  accordant 
with  fact.  Nor  are  we  desirous  of  con- 
cealing our  opinion,  that  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  the  tobacco  raised  in  England 
and  Ireland,  is  much  milder  than  that  which 
is  brought  from  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and,  therefore,  under  suitable  management, 
might  be  a more  agreeable  narcotic  stimu- 
lant. Of  one  thing,  besides,  the  agricultu- 
rist will  never  be  willing  to  lose  sight  in 
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rearing  tobacco  as  a source  of  profit, — 
namely,  he  must  and  will  necessarily  raise 
that  tobacco  which  will  afford  him  the 
tcirgest  quantity  of  leaves;  and,  although 
certain  kinds  may  be  most  approved,  he  will, 
nevertheless,  attend  to  and  rear  those  only 
which  will  bring  him  the  most  profit. 
Hence,  although  the  n.  rustica  readily  grows 
m this  country,  being,  we  believe,  the  most 
hardy  of  the  whole  tribe,  yet,  as  its  leaves  are 
small,  compared  with  those  of  the  n.  tabacum: 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  agriculturist 
will  find  it  his  interest  to  rear  such  a crop ; 
although  we  understand  that  considerable 
quantities  of  the  seed  of  n.  mstica  have 
been  lately  sent  to  Ireland.  But,  however, 
on  inquiry,  March  1830,  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seed  shops  in  London,  we  found  that 
they  had  not  a seed  of  the  n.  tabacum  left, 
although  they  had  plenty  of  the  n.  rustica  : 
a proof  this  what  tobacco  seed  was  most  in 
demand. 

Again,  Capt.  Carver  surprises  us,  we  con- 
fess, by  stating  that  tobacco  answers  the 
purpose  of  tanning  leather  better  than  bark. 
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From  the  manner  in  which  he  has  stated 
this,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  call  it  in 
question ; yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
experiments  of  Vauquelin,  mentioned  under 
aur  head  Medical  Properties  of  Tobacco , 
take  no  notice  of  tannin  as  a constituent 
of  th e juice  of  tobacco.  Vauquelin  mentions, 
it  is  true,  a red  matter,  which  he  obtained 
from  it,  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in 
water,  which  swells  up  considerably  in  the 
fire,  and  of  which  he  did  not  know  well 
the  nature ; but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
it  could  be  tannin,  for,  in  this  case,  M. 
Vauquelin  must  have  found  it  such.  Nor  do 
MM.  Posselt  and  Reimann,  in  their  more 
late  analyses  of  tobacco,  as  related  in  the 
Journal  of  Science,  say  any  thing  about 
tannin.  However,  the  subject  is  of  some 
importance;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  own 
chemists  will  now  turn  their  attention  to  the 
chemical  constituents  of  tobacco,  and  parti- 
cularly of  tobacco  raised  in  this  country , not 
only  as  regards  the  leaf  but  also  the  stalk 
and  its  bark:  for,  certainly,  if  a succedaneum 
for  oak-bark  for  tanning  can  be  obtained  from 
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an  annual  plant,  a very  great  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  mankind. 

If  our  home  grown  tobacco  should  be 
found  to  contain  tannin  in  notable  quantity, 
(for  that  it  contains  some  we  do  not  doubt,) 
it  is  probable  that  the  tobacco  stalk,  hitherto 
esteemed,  we  believe,  of  little  or  no  value  ex- 
cept as  manure,  may  become  extremely  useful 
to  the  tanner, and  profitable  to  the  agriculturist. 
Indeed,  we  should  think,  reasoning  analogi- 
cally, from  tannin  being  contained  in  such 
abundance  in  the  bark  of  many  other  plants, 
such  as  the  oak,  the  chesnut,  the  willoiu,  the 
elm,  the  poplar,  &c.  &c.  that  in  the  bark  of 
the  stalk  of  the  tobacco  plant  will  the  tan- 
nin be  chiefly  found  ; of  course,  in  the  ana- 
lyses of  tobacco  hitherto  made,  this  part  of 
the  plant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tended to.  It  would  be  not  a little  extra- 
ordinary if  future  researches  should  confirm 
these  conjectures,  and  prove  that  the  to- 
bacco planter  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  away,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  crop  ! 

Besides  the  varieties  of  the  n.  tabacum 
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that  appear,  according  to  our  present  know- 
ledge, those  to  which  the  agriculturist,  in 
these  kingdoms,  should  direct  his  attention, 
we  think,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
many  other  species  may  be  introduced  here 
with  advantage.  Among  which  we*particu- 
larly  recommend  the  n.  quadrivalvis,  or  Mis- 
souri tobacco  ; this,  growing  in  a climate 
approaching  our  own,  might  very  probably 
become  a valuable  addition  to  our  tobacco 
plantations.  The  species  discovered  by 
Humboldt, — namely,  nicotiana  loxensis  and 
n.  audicola,  on  the  Andes,  at  1850  toises  of 
elevation,  almost  the  height  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  are  very  similar  to  the  n.  tabacum, 
but,  growing  at  such  a height,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  also  would  well  suit  the 
climate  of  these  kingdoms. 

We  have  given  drawings  of  n.  tabacum , 
or  the  Virginian  tobacco;  the  nicotiana 
quadrivalvis,  or  Missouri  tobacco  ; and, 
also,  of  nicotiana  Langsdorffii , or  Langs- 
dorff’s  tobacco,  a native  of  Chili;  as 
well  as  of  the  nicotiana  repanda,  or 
Havannaii  tobacco  ; as,  to  these  in  par- 
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ticular,  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist 
ought,  in  our  judgement,  to  be  paid.  On 
reference  to  our  botanical  description  of  the 
several  species  of  tobacco,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  two  species  named  Langs- 
dorff's  tobacco,  one  a native  of  Chili,  the 
other  of  Brazil : it  is  extremely  probable 
that  both  may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
planter  of  tobacco  here.  As  to  the  n.  re- 
panda,  although  certainly  its  introduction 
might  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
Havannah  for  cigars,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from 
the  great  difference  of  the  climate  of  Cuba 
and  that  of  this  country,  that  its  introduc- 
tion here  may  be  not  only  difficult,  but, 
perhaps,  impossible,  as  a field-plant. 

That  the  n . tabacum  will  grow  well  in 
various  parts  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
Ireland,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  It  was, 
at  one  period,  raised  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, even  in  Yorkshire ; but  it  appears  to 
us  that  a mistaken  policy  has  continued  the 
prohibition  of  its  culture.  Several  species 
of  tobacco  are  raised  in  the  gardens  around 
London  for  the  production  of  seed ; this  seed 
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is  disposed  of  by  the  seed-shops  of  the  me- 
tropolis, in  considerable  quantities : much  of 
it  has  been  sent  to  Ireland  this  spring-. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a very  short 
account  of  the  method  of  growing  tobacco, 
by  a gentleman  who  resides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  who  ha£  raised 
from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds  of  it  annually, 
in  his  garden,  for  several  years  past. 

He  sows  the  seed  in  the  spring,  and  pro- 
tects the  young  plants  from  frost.  It  grows 
well  on  a moist  soil,  and  likes  good  earth ; 
it  also  grows  high  ; the  leaves  are  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  long.  Pick  the  leaves  as 
they  get  ripe,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plant ; it  ferments  like  hay. 

In  regard  to  the  soils  and  situations  suited 
to  tobacco  in  these  kingdoms,  from  the  ac- 
counts which  have  reached  us,  it  will  grow 
in  several  kinds.  In  Ireland,  we  under- 
stand that  the  bogs  there  furnish  very  good 
crops ; and  that  the  fens  in  this  country  are 
equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco. 
W e are  disposed,  however,  to  think,  that  the 
rich  grass  lands  of  England  yield  already  too 
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high  a price,  to  be  a profitable  speculation  to 
the  tobacco  planter ; nevertheless  it  is  pro- 
bable, when  newly  broken-up,  that  they  will 
produce  great  and  good  crops. 

As,  however,  sandy  soils  are  recommended 
by  Carver,  it  is  extremely  probable,  also, 
that  heaths , such  as  those  of  Bagshot  and 
Hounslow,  if  thickly  covered  with  furze, 
ulex  Europceus,  which  might  be  burnt,  and 
thus  form  a manure  for  the  plants,  will  well 
repay  the  labours  of  the  planter,  especially 
as  such  lands  are  always  to  be  had  cheap  : 
of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  recommend 
such  lands,  if  considerably  elevated ; as  it 
is  not  very  likely,  unless  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  a hill,  that  the  tobacco  plants 
will  arrive  at  perfection.  The  agriculturist 
will  do  well,  in  this  matter,  to  remember  the 
dictum  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a good  one  we 
believe,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  sixty  yards 
of  elevation  are  equal  to  a degree  of  latitude; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  sixty  yards  perpen- 
dicularly higher,  are,  in  respect  to  climate, 
equal  to  a degree  of  latitude  farther  north. 

That  the  reader  may  be  put  in  possession 
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of  all  the  instructions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished concerning  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
it  is  proper  that  we  should  here  notice  what 
an  able  and  intelligent  writer,  Mr.  Loudon, 
states  concerning  it,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of 
Agriculture. 

“ The  soil  for  tobacco,”  says  this  gentle- 
man, “ must  be  deep,  loamy,  and  rich;  well 
pulverized  before  planting,  and  frequently 
stirred,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  during 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  plants  in 
this  country  should  be  raised  in  a warm  part 
of  the  garden ; the  seed  should  be  sown, 
and  lightly  covered,  and  the  surface  pressed 
down  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  in  the 
middle  of  March.  In  May  they  will  be  fit 
to  transplant.  If  no  rain  fall,  they  should  be 
watered  two  or  three  times.”  The  directions 
in  Mr.  Loudon’s  work,  for  their  subsequent 
treatment,  do  not  materially  vary  from  those 
which  we  have  given  above.  We  may  notice 
here,  that  the  hot-bed  for  raising  the  plants, 
as  directed  by  Miller,  is  given  up,  as  having 
been  found,  doubtless,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  with  moderate  care,  unnecessary. 
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As  it  is  desirable  that  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
in  this  country,  should  be  unreservedly  stated, 
we  hold  it  indispensable  that  the  reader 
should  be  aware  tobacco  is  considered,  by 
the  Americans,  as  an  exhausting  crop,  and 
one,  too,  which  requires  good  land  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  In  this  respect  we  cannot, 
perhaps,  do  better  than  lay  the  observations 
of  one,  who  appears  to  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject,  before  the  reader. 
Although  these  observations  were  written 
many  years  since,  during  the  American  war 
of  independence,  they  deserve  the  English 
cultivator’s  attention. 

“ The  culture  of  tobacco  was  fast  de- 
clining at  the  commencement  of  this  war, 
and  that  of  wheat  taking  its  place ; and  it 
must  continue  to  decline  on  the  return  of 
peace.  I suspect  that  this  change  in  the 
temperature  of  our  climate  has  become  sen- 
sible to  that  plant,  which,  to  be  good,  re- 
quires an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat.  But 
it  requires  still  more  indispensably  an  un- 
common fertility  of  soil ; and  the  price  which 
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it  commands  at  market  will  not  enable  the 
planter  to  produce  this  by  manure.  Was 
the  supply  to  depend  on  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land alone,  as  its  culture  becomes  more 
difficult,  the  price  would  rise,  so  as  to 
enable  the  planter  to  surmount  those  diffi- 
culties and  to  live.  But  the  western  country, 
on  the  Mississipi  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia, 
having  such  fertile  lands  in  abundance  and 
a hotter  sun,  will  be  able  to  undersell  these 
two  states,  and  will  oblige  them  to  abandon 
the  raising  of  tobacco  altogether,  and  a happy 
obligation  for  them  it  will  be.  It  is  a culture 
productive  of  infinite  wretchedness.  Those 
employed  in  it  are  in  a continual  state  of 
exertion  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  to 
support.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised 
by  them:  so  that  men  and  animals,  on  these 
farms,  are  badly  fed  and  the  earth  is  rapidly 
impoverished.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  is 
the  reverse  in  every  circumstance.  We  find 
it  easier  to  make  a hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
than  a thousand  weight  of  tobacco.”* 


* Morse’s  American  Geography,  1792,  8vo.  page  395. 
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The  prognostications  of  this  writer,  in 
regard  to  the  raising  of  tobacco  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  have,  it  must  be  admitted,  failed : 
for  quite  as  much  if  not  more  tobacco  has 
been  exported  from  America  since  than  at 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  When  it  is 
considered,  too,  that  the  tobacco  in  those 
countries  was  then,  and  is  now  chiefly  raised 
by  the  labour  of  slaves , the  picture  which  he 
has  drawn  of  the  evils  of  tobacco-plantations 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But,  thanks  to  the 
laws  and  practices  of  this  country,  we  have 
no  slave  population.  Still  the  planter  of 
tobacco  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  nevertheless, 
that  tobacco  is  an  exhausting  crop. 

On  these  observations,  concerning  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  we  cannot  also  avoid 
remarking  that  they  differ  materially  from 
those  of  Capt.  Carver.  While  one  states 
that  tobacco,  to  be  good,  requires  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  heat,  the  other,  as  we 
have  before  noticed,  prefers  the  tobacco  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  that  of  Virginia;  both  can- 
not be  right ; and  it  is  clear  that  we  ought 
not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  the 
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exaggerated  statements  of  either:  for  facts 
teach  us  very  different  results. 

That  tobacco  might,  in  this  country,  be  a 
very  valuable  crop  and  a useful  precursor  to 
wheat  in  newly  broken  up  land,  like  the 
potatoe,  is  extremely  probable;  what  rank 
it  may  afterwards  hold  in  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  what  is  the  best  manure  for  the 
plant  remain  yet  to  be  decided.  Reasoning 
from  the  American  practice,  we  should  con- 
x sider  the  mixture  of  burnt  peat  with  lime  as 
well  as  wood  ashes  very  good  manures  for 
it.  From  the  constituents  of  its  juice,  among 
which  we  find,  according  to  Vauquelin, 
muriate  of  ammonia , and  from  its  stimulating 
properties  as  an  errhine,  we  should  say  it 
is  very  probable  that  that  substance  which 
supplies  ammonia  in  the  largest  quantity 
would  be  the  best ; and  here,  therefore,  we 
fix  at  once  on  recent  animal  dung  applied  to 
the  land  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy ; as  well  as  the  urine  of 
animals , no  means  of  saving  which,  or  very 
, imperfect  ones,  have  been  yet  adopted  by 
agriculturists.  But  these  the  reader  will 
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not,  we  hope,  forget,  are  only  speculations; 
and  although,  in  the  absence  of  facts,  such 
speculations  are  warranted,  are  desirable  in 
order  to  guide  us  in  our  proceedings  in 
regard  to  the  culture  of  a plant  little  com- 
paratively known  to  the  British  public,  yet 
it  is  possible  that  a very  different  course 
might  ultimately  be  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  tobacco  in  this  country: 
we  may  add,  too,  that  the  different  qualities 
of  the  soils  in  which  it  is  grown  may  render 
even  opposite  kinds  of  manure  necessary, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  unerring  course  will  or  can  be  laid 
down. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  speak,  as  it  has  comparatively  little 
interest  for  the  English  reader.  It  can  be, 
we  understand,  cultivated  very  well  in  the 
new  lands  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Erie,  to  which  the  Cana- 
dian planters  will,  doubtless,  turn  their  at- 
tention. 

We  have,  in  the  section  Natural  History 
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of  Tobacco,  noticed  the  n.  undulata , or 
sweet  scented  New  Holland  tobacco; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  New  Holland 
is  well  calculated  for  the  production  of 
tobacco  as  an  article  of  commerce ; indeed, 
the  latest  accounts  from  Sidney  inform  us 
that  the  settlers  are  turning  their  attention 
to  a new  export  in  that  of  Australian  tobacco. 
It  is  said  that  ten  thousand  bales  of  it  could 
be  more  easily  raised  there  than  one  thousand 
of  wool;  and  that  a petition  was  getting  up, 
in  that  country,  for  the  admission  of  Austra- 
lian tobacco  into  England  on  the  most  fa- 
vourable terms.  It  is  also  understood  that 
there  is  every  disposition  in  ministers  to 
comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

We  may  also  mention  that  we  learn, 
from  the  travels  of  Robert  Caille,  an 
enterprising  Frenchman,  through  Central 
Africa  to  Timbuctoo,  and  across  the  Great 
Desert  to  Morocco , just  published,  that  near 
Timbuctoo  he  observed  some  small  planta- 
tions of  tobacco.  That  the  plant  there  grows 
no  higher  than  five  or  six  inches,  and  that 
only  by  dint  of  watering.  This  extreme 
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diminutiveness  of  the  plant  arises,  we  pre- 
sume, from  the  aridity  of  the  climate:  for 
M.  Caille  informs  us  that  it  was  the  only 
cultivated  vegetable  he  observed  in  that 
country.  Some  of  the  negroes  were  engaged 
in  gathering  it ; and  he  observed  that  it  had 
already  run  to  seed.  They  dry  the  leaves 
and  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  then  take 
the  powder,  which  is  green,  and  has  not 
even  the  smell  of  tobacco,  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation.  They  bring  it  to  market ; 
but  the  richer  class  prefer  that  which  comes 
from  Morocco,  which  is  of  far  better  quality. 

The  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo  do  not 
smoke ; but  the  wandering  Moors,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  use  pipes. 

Recent  accounts  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  also  inform  us,  that  the  colonists  have 

successfully  reared  some  tobacco  crops ; but, 

as  yet,  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become 

an  article  of  export ; indeed,  not  at  present, 

we  understand,  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 

of  the  colonv  itself. 

«/ 

In  concluding  this  section,  we  may  observe 
that  the  cultivator  of  tobacco  must  keep 
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himself  steadily  to  the  object  of  producing, 
from  the  tobacco-plant,  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  leaf;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
must  bestow  more  than  ordinary  attention 
in  cropping  the  tops,  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  seed.  This  and  the  management 
of  the  leaves,  after  the  plant  is  cut,  are,  un- 
questionably, the  processes  to  which,  among 
the  rest,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid. 


On  the  Manufacture  of  Tobacco  and  Snuff. 

The  Americans  inhabiting  the  interior 
settlements,  when  Carver  wrote,  in  1779, 
manufactured  their  tobacco  in  the  following 
easy  manner : — 

Being  in  possession  of  a tobacco-wheel, 
which  is  a very  simple  machine,  they  spin 
the  leaves,  after  they  are  properly  cured, 
into  a twist  of  any  size  they  think  fit,  and, 
having  folded  it  into  rolls  of  about  twenty 
pounds  weight  each,  they  lay  it  by  for  use. 
In  this  state  it  will  keep  for  several  years, 
and  be  continually  improving,  / as  it  every 
hour  grows  milder.  When  they  have  occa- 
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sion  to  use  it  they  take  off  such  a length  as 
they  think  necessary,  which,  if  designed  for 
smoking,  they  cut  into  small  pieces,  for 
chewing  into  longer,  as  choice  directs;  if 
they  intend  to  make  snuff  of  it,  they  take  a 
quantity  from  the  roll,  and,  laying  it  in  a 
room  where  a fire  is  kept,  in  a day  or  two 
it  becomes  dry,  and,  being  rubbed  on  a 
grater,  will  produce  a genuine  snuff. 

The  Illinois  usually  form  it  into  carots, 
which  is  done  by  laying  a number  of  leaves, 
when  cured,  on  each  other,  after  the  ribs 
have  been  taken  out,  and  rolling  them  round 
with  a packthread  till  they  become  cemented 
together.  These  rolls  commonly  measure 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and 
nine  round  in  the  middle  part. 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  is  not  confined 
to  the  Havannah ; they  are  made  in  Mexico 
and  many  other  places  of  the  American 
continent ; and  also,  at  the  present  time,  in 
considerable  quantities  in  London;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  smoking  of  cigars 
is  by  far  the  least  offensive  way  in  which 
tobacco  can  be  used. 
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But  the  chief  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
snuff,  in  this  country,  has  long  been  carried 
on  by  persons  who  make  a distinct  trade  of 
it.  Tobacco  is  now  chiefly  manufactured 
here  into  coarse  and  fine  shag , a little  short 
cut  or  Maryland  tobacco,  and  roll  tobacco. 
The  roll  tobacco  (called  by  the  sailors  pig- 
tail) is  used  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
persons  who  chew  it ; although  the  shag 
tobacco  is  also  occasionally  chewed.  The 
Maryland,  or  short  cut  tobacco,  is  smoked 
only,  as  well  as  the  fine  and  coarse  shags. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
would  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  very 
simple — namely,  that  of  cutting  it  into  small 
and  fine  threads,  or  large  and  coarse  ones, 
by  a machine  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
something  similar  to  a machine  for  cutting 
chaff,  yet,  from  different  previous  prepara- 
tions, which  it  undergoes  by  the  tobacconists, 
the  tobacco  of  each  particular  tobacconist  is 
in  various  request.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  tobacco  of  only  one  particular 
tobacconist  can  be  sold ; and,  in  others,  that 
only  of  another.  It  would  not  be  proper,  in 
a work  of  this  nature,  to  point  out  particular 
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tobacconists  whose  articles  are  in  great  de- 
mand, but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  is  so ; a 
proof  that  something  besides  the  tobacco-leaf 
itself  enters  into  the  composition,  so  to  speak, 
of  manufactured  tobacco;  and  hence,  also, 
a proof  that  any  analysis  of  such  tobacco 
would  be  a very  uncertain  one  of  the  actual 
properties  of  the  leaf  of  the  tobacco,  as  it  is 
obtained  from  the  plant.  What  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  mix  with  their  tobacco  is  not 
exactly  known;  it  is  stated,  however,  among 
other  manipulations,  ( Loudon  s Cyclopedia  of 
Plants,)  “ that  the  leaves  are  gently  moist- 
ened with  salt  and  water,  or  water  in  which 
salt,  along  with  other  ingredients,  has  been 
dissolved  according  to  the  taste  of  the  fabri- 
cator. This  liquor  is  called  tobacco-sauce.” 
But  this  proves  that,  in  fact,  the  public 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter, 
nor  is  it  very  likely  they  ever  will ; as  each 
manufacturer  takes  care  to  keep  his  own 
particular  process  a secret. 

In  regard  to  snuff,  the  kinds  prepared 
from  tobacco,  or  from  that  and  other  in- 
gredients, are  innumerable  : the  chief,  at 

the  present  time,  are  various  qualities  of 
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Scotch , rappee , and  Spanish.  There  are 
some  snuffs,  however,  which  appear  to  con- 
tain little  or  no  tobacco  in  them ; such  is 
that  mentioned  in  page  15,  the  violet  Stras- 
burgh;  or,  if  it  contain  tobacco,  it  is  mixed 
with  other  aromatics,  some  kind  of  bark, 
such  as  cascarilla  possibly,  which  render  it 
much  more  agreeable  to  many  persons. 
Snuff  is  usually  powdered  in  mills,  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  purpose,  called 
snuff-mills.  Scotch  snuff  is  professedly  pre- 
pared from  powdered  tobacco-stalks  and 
other  refuse,  which  is  separated  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  tobacco ; but  it  has,  we  believe, 
another  ingredient  or  two,  among  which 
yellow  ochre  forms  a most  ready,  cheap, 
and  convenient  one.  That  ochre  is  the  most 
common  admixture  in  Scotch  snuff  we  have  no 
doubt ; and  hence  it  will  be  invariably  found 
that,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
which  snuffs  respectively  contain,  the  heaviest 
snuff  is  the  worst,  the  lightest  the  best. 

The  mixtures  and  adulterations  of  snuff  are 
very  various.  Dr.  Paris  says  that,  when  it 
exhales  a fetid  odour,  we  may  infer  that  it  is 
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badly  prepared;  when  pungent,  the  presence 
of  some  deleterious  drug  is  indicated.  Nitre 
is  sometimes  employed  to  make  the  tobacco 
kindle  more  readily,  and  to  impress  a lively 
sensation  on  the  tongue.  Black  and  white 
hellebore,  alum,  and  corrosive  sublimate  have 
been  named  as  substances  with  which  snuff 
is  sometimes  adulterated ; and  it  is  possible 
that  they  might  be  found  in  some  snuffs. 
But  we  believe  that  the  pungency  of  snuff 
is  more  easily  and  readily  produced  by  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  which,  by  being  mixed 
with  lime,  either  in  a quick  state,  or  in  that 
of  a carbonate,  or  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
is  readily  decomposed,  and  the  ammonia 
set  free ; the  moisture  in  the  nostrils,  when 
the  snuff  is  taken,  favouring  the  decompo- 
sition : this  is,  we  believe,  particularly  the 
case  in  regard  to  rappee ; and  we  know,  also, 
that  tobacconists  purchase  occasionally  the 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

We  wish  that  we  could  have  seen  it  our 
duty  to  avoid  these  details;  but,  in  the 
production  of  this  work,  we  hope  a useful 
one,  we  look  forward  to  neither  favour  nor 
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affection,  except  for  our  disinterestedness 
and  straightforwardness  of  purpose,  and  for 
these  we  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall 
obtain  the  public  approbation. 

We  must  not  dismiss  snuff  without  a glance 
or  two  at  wliat  our  old  friend,  Charles  Lillie , 
says,  whom  we  have  before  introduced  to 
our  readers. 

Havannah  snuff ‘ he  informs  us,  is  made 
from  the  Havannah  tobacco  of  common 
growth,  being  gathered  very  ripe  and  dry, 
and  then  ground  finely  in  a mill ; it  is  then 
put  up,  without  any  admixture  whatever,  in 
large  bales,  bags,  &c.  and  thus  sent  to 
Europe  for  use  and  re-manufacture ; it  being 
the  foundation  of  all  other  snuffs,  Brazil 
excepted.  This  is  not,  however,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  case  now. 

Test  for  the  genuineness  of  snuffs. — Pour 
into  a wine-glass  some  very  clear  spring- 
water,  and  then  gently  put  upon  it  a small 
quantity  of  snuff.  If  the  glass  be  not  dis- 
turbed, the  gross  and  heavy  parts  of  the 
snuff,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  very  quickly;  whereas,  that  which 
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lias  been  manufactured  from  the  fine  parts 
of  the  tobacco-leaves  will  fall  down  very 
slowly,  and  will  often  stand  for  a consi- 
derable time  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

This  process  of  our  friend  Charles,  for 
detecting  gross  adulterations  of  snuff,  such 
as  that  of  yellow  ochre,  or  other  ponderous 
earth,  will  answer  very  well ; but  by  it  we 
cannot  detect  the  articles  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  as  the  snuff ; nor  those  which 
are  soluble  in  water. 

The  genuine  Brazil  snuff  is  made  in  the 
Brazils  only,  and  from  tobacco  the  growth 
of  that  country.  The  tobacco  for  this  pur- 
pose is  so  gently  dried  as  not  to  destroy 
entirely  the  green  colour  of  the  leaf.  The 
colour,  however,  changes,  after  it  is  made, 
to  that  greenish  yellow  which  it  always  has 
when  it  comes  to  us,  which  is  very  rarely. 
But  this  snuff,  Lillie  says,  is  prohibited  to 
be  imported  even  into  Portugal. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  more  about 
such  curious  snuffs  will  consult  Charles 
Lillies  work;  we  cannot  afford  room  for 
further  detail. 
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And  now,  having  brought  the  reader  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  section  of  our  work, 
it  may  be  useful  here  to  make  a few  moi  e 
observations  on  the  smoking  of  tobacco  and 
the  taking  of  snuff.  We  do  not  expect,  ol 
course,  that  those,  whose  habits  are  fixed, 
and  who  cannot,  from  inclination,  or  even 
for  their  health’s  sake,  give  over  either  the 
smoking  of  tobacco  or  the  taking  of  snuff, 
will  be  influenced  by  any  thing  we  can  say  ; 
yet  we  put  it  even  to  them,  as  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  society  who  neither  practise 
nor  like  smoking , in  particular,  whether  they 
can  feel  themselves  justified  in  annoying  a 
company,  where  smoking  is  not  general, 
with  their  individual  luxury.  We  are  no 
churls  in  the  choice  of  methods  of  individual 
enjoyment ; and,  as  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  smoking  is  very  agreeable  to 
many  persons,  we  say,  let  such  persons  enjoy 
it,  and  welcome ; but  let  them  not  obtrude 
their  enjoyment  upon  other  persons,  to  whom 
even  the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  at  all  times 
very  offensive : true  politeness  and  good 
manners  require  this  concession ; and,  we 
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think,  every  one  that  does  not  like  tobacco 
is,  in  fairness,  entitled  to  it.  To  the  young 
we  would  say  that  the  habit  of  smoking 
ought,  in  general,  to  be  avoided ; but  that, 
if  adopted,  it  should  be  pursued  discreetly 
and  with  moderation. 

Concerning  the  taking  of  snuff,  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  say,  with 
some  physician,  who,  upon  being  asked  whe- 
ther snuff  injured  the  brain,  replied  that  he 
never  knew  a snuff-taker  who  had  any  brains ; 
yet,  even  in  the  taking  of  snuff,  a practice 
that  is  strictly  an  individual  concern,  as  the 
emanation  from  snuff  rarely  injures  or  affects 
our  neighbours  or  companions,  we  should 
take  care  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  it;  a 
snuff-sot  and  a tobacco-sot  are,  at  no  time, 
desirable  appellations. 

We  cannot  part  with  this  subject  without 
again  adverting  to  the  comforts  which  smo- 
king and  snuff  evidently  impart  to  many  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  society.  There  is,  vi- 
brating on  our  recollections,  a piece  by  one 
of  our  poets,  which  we  cannot  just  now 
distinctly  recollect,  but  it  relates  to  an  old 
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couple,  and  particularly  mentions  that,  when 
the  old  mans  pipe  was  out,  his  wife  would 
not  smoke  one  whiff  more:  an  evidence  of 
sjnnpathy  and  affection  between  two  long- 
married  and  faithful  companions,  which  is 
extremely  agreeable,  and,  in  this  case,  makes 
us  in  love  with  the  tobacco-pipe.  It  cannot 
be  disguised  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is 
the  most  interesting  when  mixed  up  with 
the  country  and  country  occupations ; of  this 
fact  the  poets  have  not  failed,  in  many 
instances,  to  take  the  advantage.  John 
Phillips,  who,  most  probably,  was  fond  of 
smoking,  is,  in  his  poem  of  Cyder , almost 
in  raptures  with  it : he  calls  it 

“ Nature’s  choice  gift,  whose  acrimonious  fume 
Extracts  superfluous  juices,  and  refines 
The  blood,  distemper’d,  from  its  noxious  salts; 
Friend  to  the  spirits,  which,  with  vapours  bland. 
It  gently  mitigates,  companion  fit 
Of  pleasantry  and  wine ; nor  to  the  bard 
Unfriendly.” 

Whether  the  copious  secretion  of  saliva, 
produced  by  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  be 
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advantageous  to  the  human  constitution  does 
not  even  yet  appear  to  be  decided ; that 
some  habits  may  be  benefited  by  such  co- 
pious secretion  is  very  possible : but,  gene- 
rally, any  preternatural  discharge  produced 
by  art,  unless  for  some  specific  purpose  or 
disease,  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  human 
constitution. 

The  picture  of  Labour , (in  the  lines  from 
Smart,  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  title- 
page,)  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  striding 
over  the  dale,  is  at  once  poetical  and  pic- 
turesque. 

In  the  countries  where  tobacco  is  a native, 
according  to  Carver , it  is  considered,  by  the 
Indians,  as  the  most  valuable  offering  that 
can  be  made  to  the  beings  which  they 
worship  : they  use  it  at  all  their  civil  and 
religious  ceremonies.  When  once  its  spiral 
wreaths  ascend  from  the  feathered  pipe  of 
peace,  the  compact  which  has  just  been 
made  is  considered  as  inviolable.  Likewise, 
when  they  address  their  great  father,  or  his 
guardian  spirits,  residing,  as  they  believe, 
in  the  extraordinary  productions  of  nature, 
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they  make  liberal  offerings  of  this  valuable 
plant  to  them,  not  doubting  that  they  thereby 
secure  the  protection  which  they  request. 

We  may  here,  also,  notice  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Woodman  and  his  Dog,  as 
drawn  by  Cowper,  in  the  Task,  book  v. 
The  Winter’s  Morning  Walk. 

“ Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving,  unconcern’d,  * 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man ; to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear, 

From  morn  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 

Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ear, 
And  tail  cropp’d  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  attends  him.  Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow  ; and  now,  with  many  a frisk, 
Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks^  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark ; nor  stops  for  aught, 
But  now  and  then,  with  pressure  of  his  thumb, 

To  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a short  tube 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose ; the  trailing  cloud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air.” 

Besides  the  poets,  others  of  our  eminent 
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men  have  not  disdained  the  practice  of 
smoking  and  snuff-taking.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  here  enumerate  them ; 
but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  a snuff- 
taker,  and  the  late  Dr.  Parr  a great  smoker. 
W e believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  practice  of 
smoking,  as  well  as  of  taking  snuff,  is  on  the 
decline  in  intelligent  society. 

And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  many  of 
the  medicines,  called  irritating  or  stimulant, 
when  used  continually , cease,  in  some  degree, 
if  not  entirely,  to  produce  beneficial  effects ; 
that  snuffs  of  every  kind  used  continually 
cease  to  be  medicinally  effectual  as  errhines, 
although,  in  other  respects,  they  are  not 
without  their  effects.  The  same  observation 
will  also  apply  to  tobacco : occasional  inter- 
missions of  the  use  of  both  promise  the  best 
results,  whether  as  medicines  or  as  luxuries. 

We  close  our  observations  on  tobacco- 
smoking and  snuff-taking , with  the  following- 
original  poem,  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  us  purposely  for  this  work. 
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A SKETCH  FOR  TOBACCO. 


“ The  husbandman  or  shepherd,  when  at  eve 
Worn  out  and  weary  with  the  toils  of  day, 
Returns,  and,  with  a cheerful  pipe, 

Forgets  his  labour.” 


To  * * * * 

Yes,  you  may  draw  me,  well  you  can, 
Some  sketches  for  tobacco , Dan  ! 

Not  with  all  smoke,  but  with  some  fire. 
That  Dilletanti  might  admire. 

For  want  of  something  else  to  do, 

Permit  me  to  draw  one  for  you. 

Not  one  of  fancy — but  of  truth : 

It  will  remind  you  of  our  youth, 

When  we  on  tiptoe  in  the  west, 

Delighted,  sought  the  blackbird’s  nest ; 

Or  listen’d,  by  the  winter  fire, 

A tale  of  lady  or  of  squire, — 

Or  ghost,  with  taper  burning  blue. 

Ah,  Dan  ! I well  remember  you  ! 

Thus  then.  Far  westward,  near  a wood, 
An  antiquated  mansion  stood ; 
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A pleasant  vale  before  it  lay, 

Fragrant  with  flowers  in  blooming  May ; 
Short  distance  from  it  was  a pool, 

Where  hissing  ganders  had  the  rule ; 

And  geese  and  ducks  in  wanton  play 
Kept  many  a happy  holiday ; 

While  hen  and  chicken  throng’d  the  door, 
Or  waited  at  the  threshing-floor, 

For  well  they  knew  the  sounding  flail ; — 
The  thresher’s  presence  knew  to  hail. 
Machines  had  then  not  curs’d  the  land — 
Labour — Content — went  hand  in  hand. 


Within  that  mansion  was  a hall, 
Where  sat  the  master,  mistress,  all : 

For  servants  there  you,  too,  might  see, 
The  children  also  girt  with  glee ; 

And  many  a rosy  hind  admire 
When  sitting  by  the  winter-fire ; 

While  smiling  maidens,  passing  fair. 
Proclaim’d  ’twas  beauty’s  dwelling  there. 
The  mistress  of  that  hall,  a dame, 
Whom  all  delighted  were  to  name  ; 

The  master  of  the  mansion,  he. 

Whom  all  delighted  were  to  see ; 

Yet  all  their  due  degrees  preserv’d, 

And  rarely  from  their  duty  swerv’d. 
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Now,  let  us,  Dan  ! a while  retire, 

And  see  them  by  the  winter-fire, 

When  night  the  curtains  of  the  sky  v. 

Hath  drawn,  and  cold  winds  sadly  sigh  ; 

That  group — when  Labour  folds  his  hands, 
And  Childhood  by  his  mother  stands ; 

And  when  the  bright  October  ale 
Gives  life — when  story,  or  the  tale 
Of  woe  or  wonder  passes  round, 

And  all,  even  children,  listeners  found  ; 

The  master  on  that  happy  group 

Looks  round : what  monarch  would  not  stoop, 

Master  to  be  of  such  a group  ? 

Behold  him  from  his  elbow-chair 
Send  forth  a fragrance,  rich  and  rare, 

From  his  tobacco-pipe ; — yet  he, 

No  churl  is,  joins  in  all  their  glee; 

And  tells,  well  pleas’d,  his  tale,  in  turn : 

The  crackling  faggots  meanwhile  burn. 

The  guests,— for  guests  there,  oft  at  night, 
Their  pipes  put  down — their  pipes  re-light; 
Then  join  with  laughter,  quaff  their  ale, — 
Such  magic  had  the  winter’s  tale. 

Mix’d  with  Columbia’s  fragrant  weed : 

Was  not  this  happiness  indeed  ? 


March  27, 1830. 


Lelius. 
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1 hat  we  may  not  be  accused  of  exhibiting 
only  the  fair  side  of  the  picture,  in  regard 
to  tobacco , it  is  necessary  we  should  state 
that  some  of  our  poets  have  not  treated  this 
herb  with  much  ceremony. 

Gay,  in  his  Shepherd's  Week,  has  an  idea 
or  two  concerning  tobacco,  which  are  any 
thing  but  agreeable : 

“ Her  blubber’d  lip,  by  smutty  pipes  is  worn, 
And  in  her  breath  tobacco  whiffs  are  borne.” 

Wednesday , or  the  Dumps. 

Waller,  too,  in  his  Battle  of  the  Summer 
Islands,  says,  that 

“ Tobacco  is  the  worst  of  things,  which  they, 

To  English  landlords,  as  their  tribute  pay.” 

Canto  I. 

Let  us,  however,  hear  what  Somervile 
says ; for  we  must  return  again  to  the  de- 
lightful country : 

“ In  mind  compos’d,  from  short  coeval  tube. 

He  sucks  the  vapours  bland,  thick  curling  clouds 
Of  smoke  around  his  reeking  temples  play ; 
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Joyous  he  sits,  and  impotent  of  thought, 

Puffs  away  care  and  sorrow  from  his  heart. 

How  vain  the  pomp  of  kings  ! Look  down,  ye 
great, 

And  view,  with  envious  eye,  the  downy  nest, 
Where  soft  Repose  and  calm  Contentment  dwell, 
Unbribed  by  wealth  and  unrestrained  by  power.” 

Rural  Games. 

That  the  inhalation  of  the  thick  fumes  of 
tobacco,  in  a crowded  room  of  smokers,  is 
unwholesome,  cannot  be  doubted,  and,  there- 
fore, such  a room,  even  by  the  smoker  for 
his  own  health,  should  be  avoided ; the 
enjoyment  of  the  solitary  pipe  of  one  per- 
son, or  the  social  pipe  of  two  persons  ap- 
pears the  most  agreeable  method  in  which 
tobacco  can  be  smoked.  Once  more,  there- 
fore, we  present  to  our  readers  another  rural 
picture,  and  with  that  we  respectfully  take 
our  leave. 

“ Ici  rien  ne  manque  a ma  vie : 

Mes  fruits  sont  doux,  mon  lait  est  pur; 

Sous  mes  pieds  la  terre  est  fleurie ; 

Le  ciel  sur  ma  tete  est  d’azur.” 

Flo rian,  Estelle. 


THE  POOR  MAN’S  LUXURY. 


Let  the  monarch  take  his  wine, 

I will  take  the  herb  divine; 

Friend  to  me,  or  early,  late, 
Blessings  on  it  ever  wait ! 

You,  with  saws  you  deem  so  wise, 
Gome  with  me  and  labour  rise  ; 
Then  you  soon,  instead  of  wine, 
Will  prefer  the  herb  divine. 
Soothing  as  the  summer  sea 
Is  its  fragrance  unto  me  ; 

What  imports  to  me  the  wine, 

So  I have  the  herb  divine  ? 

When,  or  ere  to  bed  I go, 

Pain  appears,  my  mortal  foe, 

Swift  I seize  the  pipe  divine  ! 
Where  is  happiness  like  mine  ? 

Let  the  noble  sip  his  wine, 

Let  him  troublous  toss  in  bed, 
Groan  with  fever’d  hand  and  head ; 
I will  smoke  the  herb  divine. 
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Let  the  merchant  drink  his  wine : 
Mark  the  picture  which  I paint ! 
Let  dyspepsia  make  him  faint ; 

Let  the  gout , too,  rack  his  toe, 
Gout ! a fiend  I never  know ; 

I’ll  enjoy  the  pipe  divine  ! 


Citizens  ! whene’er  YE  dine, 

Drink,  so  please  you,  sparkling  wine ; 
Reel  you  may  home  late  to  bed ; 
Wake  at  noon  with  aching  head ; 
Orgies  such  shall  not  be  mine  : 

I will  smoke  the  herb  divine. 

What,  though  humble  be  my  lot, 
Tranquil  in  Contentment’s  cot, — 

By  the  world  almost  forgot, — 

Do  I envy  you  your  wine  ? 

No,  I have  the  herb  divine !* 


March  30, 1830. 


Lelius. 


“ Dans  le  monde,  ou  tout  l’inquiete, 

L’  homttie  est  en  proie  a la  douleur ; 

A peine  est-il  dans  la  retraite, 

Que  le  calme  nait  dans  son  coeur.” 

Florian,  Estelle. 
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On  the  Revenue  Regulations  relative  to  To- 
bacco and  Snuff ‘ and  the  Duties  on  those 

Articles. 

The  importance  of  the  commercial  trans- 
actions in  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  regards  the 
United  Kingdom  only,  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact,  that  the  duty  paid  on  those  articles 
in  the  year  ending  the  fifth  of  January,  1826, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
millions  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  sterling! 
The  number  of  pounds  weight  of  tobacco 
and  snuff,  on  which  this  large  sum  was  paid, 
was  18,761,245.  The  quantity  of  tobacc  > 
and  snuff  imported  during  the  same  yeai, 
was  40,074,447  lbs.;  more  than  double  that 
for  which  duty  was  paid  : the  surplus  w?s, 
in  all  probability,  again  exported.  It  oug  it, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  annual 
importation  of  tobacco  and  snuff  has  varied 
exceedingly  for  some  years  past : in  the  year 
1824,  it  was,  omitting  fractions,  only  twenty- 
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two  millions  of  pounds;  in  1825,  it  was 
forty  millions  as  above;  in  1826,  it  was 
twenty-five  millions;  and  in  1827  it  was 
thirty-three  millions  of  pounds. 

We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
tobacco  trade  in  the  Port  of  London  only, 
by  the  fact  that  there  is,  at  the  London 
Docks , a store-room  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  housing  tobacco,  which  covers  with 
one  roof  a space  of  nearly  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  room 
that  ever  was  built. 

If,  however,  credit  be  given  to  reports 
which  are  in  circulation,  the  tobacco  for 
which  duty  is  paid,  is  by  no  means  all 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  consumers  of  it 
in  this  country ; indeed,  some  persons  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  almost  as  much 
is  smuggled  as  that  for  which  the  ditty  is 
paid ; and  while  that  duty  is  so  much  be- 
yond the  comparatively  small  cost-price  of 
the  imported  article,  such  a contraband 
trade  is  not  at  all  surprising  : the  temptation 
of  large  profit  prompting  the  risk,  perilous 
and  penal  as  it  assuredly  is.  It  is,  there- 
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fore,  extremely  probable  that,  if  the  duty 
on  tobacco  were  reduced  one-third,  or  even 
one-half,  the  revenue  would  suffer  no  dimi- 
nution : from  the  probable  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  it,  by  its  reduced  price, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  revenue 
would  be  even  benefited  by  the  change. 
As  tobacco  may  be  called  one  of  the  poor 
man’s  luxuries,  indeed  we  may  consider  it 
almost  his  chief,  it  is  hoped  that  the  govern- 
ment will  reduce  considerably  the  duty  on 
this  article.  For,  although,  as  will  be  seen 
by  what  we  have  said  in  this  Treatise,  we 
are  not  enthusiastic  advocates  for  either 
smoking  or  snuff-taking , yet  we  greatly  pre- 
fer both  to  dram-drinking ; and  should  be 
glad  to  find  that  cheap  tobacco,  especially 
for  the  poor,  may  be  again  obtained. 

The  duty  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  im- 
ported into  and  consumed  in  this  country  is 
three  shillings  per  pound.  But,  if  the  to- 
bacco be  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from, 
any  British  possession  in  America,  the  duty 
is  two  shillings  and  ninepence  per  pound. 

The  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  or 
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cigars  imported  and  consumed  in  this  coun-  * 
try,  is  nine  shillings  per  pound.  (7  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  48.) 

The  tobacco,  which  is  produced  in  Europe, 
not  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  be  used  therein , except  in  British  ships, 
or  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods 
are  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
from  which  the  goods  are  imported. 

No  tobacco  nor  snuff  to  be  imported  on 
pain  of  forfeiture,  unless  in  a ship  of  the 
burthen  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons, 
or  upwards ; and,  unless  in  hogsheads,  casks, 
chests,  or  cases,  each  of  which  shall  contain, 
of  neat  tobacco  or  snuff,  at  least  100  lbs. 
weight,  if  from  the  East  Indies;  or  450  lbs. 
weight,  if  from  any  other  place;  and  not 
packed  in  bags  or  packages  within  any 
such  hogshead,  case,  &c.  nor  separated,  nor 
divided  in  any  manner  whatever ; except 
the  tobacco  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which 
may  be  packed  in  inward  bags  or  packages, 
See.  provided  the  outward  package  be  a 
hogshead,  chest,  or  & c.  containing  450  lbs. 
net  at  least ; nor,  unless  the  particular 
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weight  of  tobacco  and  snuff  in  each  hogs- 
head, &c.  with  the  tare  of  the  same  be 
marked  thereon ; nor,  unless  into  the  ports 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Lancaster, 
Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Hull,  Port 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Leith,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Plymouth,  Belfast,  Cork,  Drogheda, 
Dublin,  Galway,  Limerick,  Londonderry, 
Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  and  Wexford. — 
(6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  107.) 

Since  the  above  act  was  passed,  some  mo- 
difications, in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
tobacco,  have  been  made.  By  the  9th  of 
Geo.  IV‘.  cap.  76,  so  much  of  that  act  as 
prohibits  the  importation  of  cigars , in  pack- 
ages containing  100  lbs.  of  cigars,  is  re- 

A Treasury  Letter  (Dec.  12,  1828)  directs 
that  Columbian  tobacco  shall  be  admitted 
entry,  in  packages  containing  not  less  than 
90  lbs.  each,  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  tobacco  imported  from  Guatimala.  An- 
other Treasury  Letter  (Feb.  25,  1829)  allows 
the  importation  of  Columbian  tobacco,  in 
rolls,  in  packages  of  80  lbs.  each. 
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Till  lately,  the  importation  of  cigars * into 
this  country  was  totally  prohibited ; they 
may  now  be  imported  on  the  payment  of  the 
duty  above  mentioned. 

The  duty  on  snuff  imported,  is  six  shillings 
per  pound. 

Tobacco  stalks  stripped  from  the  leaf,  whe- 
ther manufactured  or  not,  tobacco  stalk  fiour 
and  S7iuff-work,  are  prohibited  from  being 
imported  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  may 
be,  however,  warehoused  for  exportation. 
(6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  107.) 

The  laws  concerning  the  duties  on  tobacco 
and  snuff  have  been  exceedingly  various  in 
this  country  during  the  last  and  present  cen- 
tury ; and  the  Revenue  regulations  are  also 
very  numerous  and  complicated ; one,  how- 
ever, of  the  chief  statutes  regulating  the 
importation,  exportation,  and  manufacture 

Although  the  acts  of  Parliament  in  which  cigars 
are  mentioned  uniformly,  we  believe,  give  the  word 
segar , yet,  as  it  is  derived  from  cigarro,  Spanish,  we 
have,  throughout  this  treatise,  used  cigar  in  preference 

to  segar : in  this  course  we  feel  justified  by  the  ety- 
mology. v 
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of  tobacco  and  snuff,  is  that  of  the  29th  of 
Geo.  III.  cap.  68,  together  with  several  sub- 
sequent statutes  enacted,  to  explain,  alter, 
or  amend  the  same,  to  which  those  persons, 
immediately  interested  in  the  subject,  will 
of  course  refer. 

The  laws,  relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  and  snuff,  are  under  the  immediate 
cognizance  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Excise.  By  the  6th  of  Geo.  IV.  cap.  81, 
all  former  duties  on  Excise  licenses  are  re- 
pealed ; and,  by  the  same  act,  new  duties 
are  imposed  upon  every  Excise  license,  to  be 
annually  taken  out  by  every  manufacturer 


of  tobacco  or  snuff,  viz. 

If  the  tobacco  or  snuff-work  weighed  by 
such  person  for  manufacture  within  the  year 
ending  5th  of  July , previous  to  taking  out 
such  license,  shall  not  have  exceeded 

20,000  lbs.  weight  £ 5 

If  above  20,000,  and  not  above  40,000,  10 

— 40,000  „ „ 60,000,  15 

60,000  „ „ 80,000,  20 

80,000  „ „ 100,000,  25 

100,000  „ „ „ 30 


5? 
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Every  person  who  shall  first  become  a 
manufacturer  of  tobacco  or  snuff,  for  every 
such  license  £5 ; and  within  ten  days  after 
the  5th  of  July  next,  after  taking  out  such 
license,  such  further  additional  sum,  as  with 
the  said  £5,  shall  amount  to  the  duty  before 
directed  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  and  snuff-work  weighed  for 
manufacture  within  the  preceding  year. 

And  every  dealer  in,  or  seller  of,  tobacco 
and  snuff,  shall  take  out  an  annual  license 
in  like  manner,  for  which  he  shall  pay  5s. 

By  7 Geo.  IV.  cap.  48,  in  lieu  of  all 
former  duties  of  customs,  new  duties  are 
granted  upon  tobacco  and  snuff  imported ; 
and  a drawback  on  exportation  is  allowed 
upon  tobacco  manufactured  into  shag,  roll, 
or  carrot  tobacco,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  or  within  two  miles  of  any  port  into 
which  tobacco  may  be  imported,  of  2s.  l\d. 
per  lb. 
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The  Penalties  for  adulterating  Tobacco 
or  Snuff. 

By  the  1st  of  Geo.  I.  st.  2.  cap.  46,  every 
person  who  shall  cut,  or  cause  to  be  cut,  any 
walnut,  hop,  sycamore,  or  any  other  leaves, 
herbs,  plants,  or  materials,  (not  being  to- 
bacco leaves  or  plants,)  or  shall  colour  or 
cure,  or  cause  any  such  to  make  the  same 
resemble  tobacco  for  sale ; or  shall  sell  or 
cause  to  be  sold,  or  agree  or  offer  to  sell 
knowingly  the  same,  mixed  or  unmixed  with 
tobacco,  as  tobacco,  shall  forfeit  5s.  a-pound, 
half  to  the  king  (charges  of  the  prosecution 
first  deducted,)  and  half,  with  full  costs,  to 
him  who  shall  sue. 

By  the  same  act,  and  the  5th  of  Geo.  I. 
cap.  2,  every  person  who  shall  make,  mix, 
or  colour,  or  cause,  &c.  any  snuff  with  ochre, 
umber,  or  other  colouring,  except  water 
tinged  with  Venetian  red  only ; or  shall  mix 
with  snuff  any  fustic  or  yellow  ebony,  touch- 
wood,  or  other  wood,  or  any  dirt,  sand,  or 
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small  tobacco  sifted  from  tobacco,  or  shall 
knowingly  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  such, 
shall  forfeit  the  same,  and  £3  for  every 
pound  weight,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to 
him  that  shall  sue. 

All  servants  and  labourers  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  knowingly  selling  such 
leaves  or  materials,  shall,  on  conviction  be- 
fore two  justices,  by  oath  of  one  witness, 
be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour 
(not  exceeding)  six  months. — 1st  Geo.  I. 
st.  2.  cap.  46. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  more  into 
detail  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  tobacco 
and  snuff.  What  we  have  stated  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  found  sufficient  information 
for  the  general  reader  ; those  who  require 
more  explicit  instruction  will,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  respective  statutes.  And,  if  all 
these  were  condensed  and  brought  into  one 
comprehensive  act  of  Parliament,  much  trou- 
ble, inconvenience,  and  litigation  would  be 
prevented. 

Concerning  the  laws  which  relate  to  to- 
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bacco  grown  in  Ireland  and  imported  thence 
into  this  country,  it  appears  that  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  prevails.  We 
have  stated,  in  a preceding  section,  that  se- 
veral tons  of  merchantable  tobacco  were 
brought  from  Ireland  into  this  country  last 
year,  and  permitted  to  be  consumed  here  on 
the  payment  of  a duty  of  two  shillings  per 
pound.  But,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
following  paragraph,  the  few  tons  of  to- 
bacco, to  which  we  have  alluded,  amount 
to  many  hundreds.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  thinking,  that  there  is  considerable 
exaggeration  in  this  statement,  which  has 
appeared  lately  in  some  of  the  public  pa- 
pers. 

“ There  is  no  law  which  prevents  tobacco, 
the  growth  of  Ireland,  from  being  imported 
into  this  country  duty  free.  A very  large 
quantity  of  tobacco  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  grown  in  Ireland,  though  it 
is  said,  that  only  1,200  hhds.  were  saved 
last  year  ; and  taking  the  average  weight 
of  a hogshead  at  1,400  lbs.  the  quantity 
amounted  to  1,680,000  lbs.  It  is  calculated 
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that  the  crop  this  year,  if  the  weather  should 
be  favourable  for  its  culture,  will  produce 
more  than  5,000,000  lbs. 

On  this  statement  we  may  observe,  first, 
that  if  five  millions  of  pounds  weight  of 
tobacco  should  be  produced  in  Ireland  du- 
ring the  present  year,  this  quantity  will  ap- 
proach to  nearly  one-third  of  that  for  which 
duty  was  paid  in  this  country,  in  the  year 
ending  January  5,  1826!  and,  secondly,  that, 
in  whatever  condition  the  laws  may  be  as 
regards  tobacco  grown  in  and  imported  from 
Ireland,  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  nor  indeed 
can  it  be  just,  that  the  government  will  or 
should  permit  tobacco  to  be  introduced  from 
that  country  into  this  dutyfree , when  in  this 
country  its  culture,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, is  totally  prohibited. 

From  what  has  passed  in  Parliament  du- 
ring the  present  session,  the  prohibitory 
laws  regarding  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  this 
country , and  the  laws  concerning  tobacco 
grown  in  Ireland , will  shortly  undergo  re- 
vision, and  most  probably  a statute  conse- 
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quent  thereon,  will  be  introduced ; hence 
there  is  less  necessity  for  our  enlarging  on 
the  present  laws. 

An  abstract  of  the  laws  relative  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  this 
country,  will  be  found  in  page  32. 


Since  the  preceding  was  written,  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a Committee  on  the 
Tobacco- Duties  Act , April  7,  1830,  has 
passed  Resolutions , on  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  which  it 
is  intended  to  lay  a duty  of  twenty  pence  per 
pound  on  every  pound  of  tobacco  grown  in 
Ireland.  But,  on  the  next  day,  April  the 
8th,  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report,  many 
members  objected  to  a law  conferring  such 
a peculiar  advantage  on  Ireland.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  Report  has  been,  therefore, 
postponed.  In  the  mean  time  we  trust  that 
we  may  be  permitted  respectfully  to  suggest 
that  the  present  duties  on  imported  tobacco 
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should  be  repealed ; and  that  two  shillings 
per  pound  should  be  laid  on  all  imported 
tobacco,  not  the  growth  of  an y British  colony ; 
and  that  on  tobacco  imported  from  any  Bri- 
tish colony , as  well  as  from  Ireland , if  grown 
there,  as  well  as  on  all  tobacco,  the  growth 
of  Great  Britain , the  duty  of  twenty  pence 
per  pound  be  imposed.  Of  course,  in  this 
case  the  prohibitions  on  growing  tobacco,  in 
this  country  must  be  necessarily  repealed. 
This  proceeding  will  place  the  United  King- 
dom and  our  colonies  on  the  same  footing, 
and  is,  we  presume,  the  most  equitable  mode 
of  taxation,  in  regard  to  tobacco,  which  can 
be  devised.  And  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
the  revenue  will  not  be  even  increased  by 
this  very  material  abatement  and  alteration 
in  the  tobacco  laws  and  duties. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  April  8,  1830,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  fve  hundred  acres 
of  land  are  now  under  cultivation  for  tobacco 
in  Ireland;  and,  reckoning  the  produce  of 
each  acre,  admitting  it  contains  6000  plants, 
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at  lOOOlbs.*  the  whole  500  acres  will  not, 
in  all  probability,  produce  more  than 
500,000lbs.,  a quantity  far  short  indeed  of 
that  trumpeted  forth  in  the  newspapers,  as 
above  stated ; and,  if  the  quantity  be 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  as  it  possibly 
will  be,  we  see  it  can  only  amount  to 
l,000,000lbs.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  such  exaggerations  should  be  sent 
abroad  to  mislead  the  public  mind.  What 
the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  may 
ultimately  be,  should  the  propositions  above 
suggested  become  laws,  we  cannot  tell ; but 
that  a very  large  quantity  of  tobacco  will  be 
produced  there  is  very  little  doubt,  of  which 
our  agriculturists,  as  well  as  the  public,  or 
at  least  a considerable  portion  of  the  public, 
will  reap  the  benefit. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  Resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  above  alluded  to : 

“ That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  for  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoir- 


* Morse’s  American  Geography , 1792,  8vo.  p.  352. 
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dupoise,  of  all  unmanufactured  tobacco,  the 
growth  and  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  Excise  duty 
of  one  shilling  and  eightpence,  to  be  paid  by 
the  grower  or  producer  thereof.’' 

We  hence  conclude  that  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  growth  of  tobacco  in  this  coun- 
try are,  by  those  Resolutions,  designed  to  be 
repealed. 


THE  END. 


[WARCHANT,  PRINTER,  INGRAM-COURT. 
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'Moubray  on  Poultry,  Spc. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREEDING,  REARING, 
AND  FATTENING  ALL  KINDS  OF  DOMESTIC  POULTRY, 
PHEASANTS,  PIGEONS,  AND  RABBITS  ; including,  also,  an  in- 
teresting Account  of  the  Egyptian  Method  of  Hatching  Eggs  by  Artificial 
Heat,  -with  some  Modern  Experiments  thereon ; also,  on  Breeding,  Feed- 
ing, and  Managing  Swine,  Milch  Cows,  and  Bees.  By  Bonington 
Moobray,  Esq.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  by  a Treatise  on  Brewing, 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Private  Families.  Price  7s.  in  boards. 

“ Mr.  Moubray’s  little  book  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  all 
kinds  of  domestic  poultry  and  pigs,  is  unquestionably  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  in  our  language.  The  author’s  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  avoid  scientific  detail,  and  to  convey  his  information  in  plain  and 
intelligible  terms.  The  convenience  of  a small  poultry-yard— two  or  three 
pigs,  with  a breeding  sow — and  a cow  for  cream,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
— in  an  English  country;house,  appears  indispensable  ; and  to  point  out 
how  these  may  be  obtained,  at  a reasonable  expense,  seems  to  have  been 
Mr.  Monbray’s  object.  By  adopting  the  plan  of  his  work,  any  family 
may  furnish  their  table  with  these  luxuries  at  one-third  of  the  price  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  at  the  markets  ; and  the  farmer  and  breeder  may  render 
it  the  source  of  considerable  profit.”- — Farmer’s  Journal. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  BREWER.  A Practical  Treatise 
on  Brewing,  adapted  to  the  Means  of  Private  Families.  By  Bonington 
Moubray,  Esq.  Author  of  a Practical  Treatise  on  Breeding  and  Rearing 
Poultry,  &c.  Price  Is.  sewed. 


THE  PRIVATE  GENTLEMAN’S  WINE  AND  SPIRIT 

CELLAR-DIRECTORY  ; containing  Full  and  Practical  Instructions 
for  the  Selection,  Purchase,  Management,  and  Preservation  of  Foreign 
Wines  and  Spirits.  By  the  Author  of  the  “ Family  British  Wine  Maker’s 
Oracle.”  Price  7s. 

“ More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  wine  imported  into  this  country  is  either 
spoiled  or  impoverished  by  the  ignorance  or  mismanagement  of  the  wine- 
dealer  or  the  purchaser;  as  at  present  conducted,  the  management  of  a 

wine-cellar  is  in  most  cases  all  random,  hap-liazard,  and  guess-work" 

ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  the  consequences  ?” — “ No  book  is  more 
wanted  than  a good,  practical,  and  complete  one  on  this  important  sub- 
ject : it  would  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.” — Dr.  Herulerson’s  History  of 
1 Vines,  and  Dr.  Kitchener’s  Post-Chaise  Companion. 


Published  annually. 


DODSLEY’S  ORIGINAL  CELLAR-BOOK;  or,  The  But- 
ler’s Assistant  in  keeping  a regular  Account  of  his  Wines,  Liquors,  &c. 
A new  and  improved  edition  ; to  which  are  now  added,  Useful  Directions 
for  the  Management  of  Wine,  in  Wood  and  Bottle.  Price  Is.  6 d. 

“ A cellar-book  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every  wine-cellar,  as  it 
exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  receipt  of  wine,  the  consumption,  and  the  stock 
in  hand,  and  should  be  as  necessary  an  appendage  to  every  gentleman’s 
writing-desk  or  escrutoire  as  his  pocket-book  to  his  pocket, °in  order  to 
be  a check  on  the  faithful  stewardship  of  butlers  and  footme’n  to  whose 
charge  the  cellar-key  may  be  entrusted  : the  best  book  of  the’kind  with 
which  I am  acquainted  is  Dodsley’s  Celiar-Book  : I have  made  use  of  it 
'or  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  have  always  had  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  judicious  arrangement  and  practicable  applicability  to 
ny  purposes.” — The  Private  Gentleman’s  Wine  and  Spirit  Cellar-Direcloni 
nj  Donald  M‘Bean,  Esq.  Major  H.  P,  CO Ih  Regiment. 


Practical  and  Useful  Boohs  ‘published  by 
Tucker's  Family  Dyer. 

THE,  FAMILY  DYER  AND  SCOURER;  being  a Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Arts  of  Dying  and  Cleaning  every  Article  of  Dress- 
By  \V  ili.iam  1 ocker,  late  Dyer  and  Scourer  in  the  Metropolis.  Fourtl 
edition,  considerably  improved,  price  4s.  Gd.  boards. 

“ Mr.  Tucker’s  very  useful  little  book,  intituled  ‘ The  Family  Dyer  am 
Scourer,’  a fourth  edition  of  which  is  just  published,  will  be  found  * 
great  acquisition  to  the  mistress  of  every  family.  It  contains  much  valua 
ble  information  relative  to  dying  and  cleaning  every  article  of  dress,  whe 
ther  made  of  wool,  cotton , sillc,  flux , or  hair ; also,  bed  and  window  furni 
lure,  carpets,  hearth-rugs,  counterpanes,  bonnets,  feathers,  #c.  In  all  o ; 
which  a very  considerable  saving  will  be  observed,  if  the  rules  laid  dowi 
in  the  Family  Dyer  be  adopted  ; as  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  clothe;  • 
and  furniture  are  thrown  aside  in  a dirty  state  as  useless,  which,  by  beinp 
dyed  and  cleaned,  may  be  worn  or  used  much  longer. — Taunton  Courier. 

A Valuable  Present  for  Servant-Maids. 

THE  FEMALE  SERVANT’S  ADVISER;  or,  The  Servici 

Instructor  ; illustrated  with  Plates,  exhibiting  the  Methods  of  setting-ou 
Dinner-Tables.  Price  3s. 

This  Work  has  an  emphatical  claim  to  the  sanction  of  Masters  am 
Mistresses,  as,  by  its  directions  and  instructions,  Servants  are  enablei 
to  perform  the  various  occupations  of  service  in  an  efficient  and  a satisfac 
lory  manner,  and  are  informed  of  the  methods  of  occasioning  large  saving 
in  the  management  and  use  of  their  employer's  household  property  and  pro 
visions.  By  the  present  of  a copy  of  the  Work  to  each  of  their  Servants 
they  may  safely  calculate  on  insuring  the  saving  of  many  pounds  a -yea 
in  their  expenditure. 

Clarke's  complete  Cellarman,  Sfc. 

THE  PUBLICAN  AND  INNKEEPER’S  PRACTICAL 
GUIDE;  AND  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  DEALER’S  ASSISTANT 
containing  the  most  approved  methods  of  Managing,  Preserving,  an 
Improving  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Malt  Liquors  ; the  Composition  and  Ma 
nufacture  of  Cordials  and  Compounds ; Practical  Instructions  for  thl  i 
advantageous  Selection,  Sale,  and  Purchase  of  Wines  and  Spirits - 
deduced  from  long  and  extensive  experience  in  the  Management  of  larg.t 
Wine  and  Spirit  Vaults;  with  particular  Directions  for  Mixing,  Reducing 
and  Improving  the  quality  of  Wines,  Spirits,  &c.  The  Laws  and  Excis-i 
Regulations  affecting  Publicans  and  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers  ; the  Sta 
tutes  for  Quartering  and  Billetting  Soldiers  ; the  Post-Horse  Duties  an 
Regulations  ; and  Precautionary  Instructions  to  Persons  entering  into  th  ■ 
Public  Line.  By  William  Clarke.  Price  7s.  bound  in  cloth. 

Packer's  Dyers'  Guide. 

THE  DYERS’  GUIDE;  being  a Compendium  of  the  Arte 
Dyeing  Linen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Wool,  Muslin,  Dresses,  Furniture,  See. 
with  the  Method  of  scouring  Wool,  bleaching  Cotton,  &c.;  and  Direc 
tions  for  un-gumming  Silk,  and  of  whitening  and  sulphuring  Silk  an 
Wool;  and  also  an  introductory  Epitome  of  the  leading  Facts  in  Chemis- 
try, as  connected  with  the  Art  of  Dyeing.  By  Thomas  Packer,  Dyt 
and  Chemist.  Secoud  Edition,  corrected  and  materially  improved. 

“ Cet  arte  est  un  des  plus  utiles  et  de  plus  merveilleux  qu’on 
“ connoisse.” — Ciiaptal. 

“ There  is  no  art  which  depends  so  much  on  Chemistry  as 
“ Dyeing.”' — Garnett. 


Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  DISTIL- 

T ATION  • containing  in  a Methodical  Order,  the  most  exact  and  the 
mo  ™ce„’t  Theoretical  and  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Preparation  of 
Spirituous  Liquors  from  Grain,  from  Potatos,  from  Feculas,  and  from  all 
Saccharine  and  Farinaceous  Vegetables ; which  may  also  be  useful  to 
Brewers,  Maltsters,  Vinegar  and  Starch  Makers,  comprehending 
the  Art  of  Rectification  in  all  its  Branches,  explaining  the  rj^ory  of 
Essential  Oils,  considered  as  the  Causes  of  the  variousTastes  and  riavou  s 
of  Spirituous  Liquors.  Abridged  from  the  French  of  M.  Dubrunfaut. 
By  John  Sheridan,  of  the  King’s  College,  Bruges.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, THE  DISTILLER’S  GUIDE,  by  Peter  Jonas;  with  genuine 
Recipes  for  making  Rum,  Brandy,  Hollands,  and  Gin;  with  the  Ait  ot 
Making  British  Wines.  Entirely  revised  and  greatly  augmented.  As 
also  an  Historical  View  of  all  the  recent  Improvements  and  Discoveries 
in  the  Art  of  Distillation. 

Morrice  on  Prewing  and  Malting . 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING  THE  VA- 
RIOUS SORTS  OF  MALT  LIQUOR,  and  the  Mode  of  using  the 
Thermometer  and  Saccharometer  rendered  easy  to  every  Capacity : 
the  whole  forming  a complete  Guide  in  brewing  London  I orter.  Brown 
Stout,  and  every  other  Description  of  Ale  and  Beer.  To  whmh  are  added 
General  Instructions  for  making  Malt,  and  Tables  ot  the  Net  Duties  of 
Excise  on  Strong  and  Table  Beer,  payable  by  Lrewers  in  Town  and 
Country : with  the  Laws  (now  first  added)  relating  to  Brewers,  Maltsters, 
and  Innkeepers ; and  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of  1 atents, 
&c.  for  the  latest  Improvements  in  Brewing.  By  Alexander  Morrice, 
Common  Brewer.  Seventh  Edition,  considerably  improved,  m 1 vol.  8vo. 
price  8s.  boards. 


THE  PUBLICAN’S  JOURNAL  AND  LEDGER,  on  an 

original  Plan  ; much  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  different 
Courts  of  Requests  : To  which  are  added,  A New  Set  ot  Tables  calcu- 
lated by  Mr. William  Tate,  for  Gauging  Casks  of  every  usual  Dimension, 
whereby  the  Quantity  in  Gallons  and  Quarts  is  instantly  shown,  by  taking* 
the  wet  Inches:  also,  A Summary  of  the  Laws  affecting  Publicans  and 
Innkeepers,  with  Useful  Hints  to  Publicans  in  Geneial.  By  Joshua 
Sturges,  Author  of  A Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Draughts.  A new 
Edition,  with  Improvements. 

The  utility  of  this  Book  must  be  obvious  to  all  Persons  engaged  in  the 
Public  Line.  It  contains  One  Hundred  and  Four  ruled  Pages,  (being 
sufficient  for  the  Names  of  Forty-eight  Customers  lor  one  A eai) ; the  Co- 
lumns of  which  are  so  divided,  that  any  Person  may,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  despatch,  keep  an  exact  Account  of  Credits,  and  asceitain  at 
one  view  the  Amount  of  each  Customer  s Debt.  Hereby  not  only  a gteat 
saving  of  time  is  effected,  but  also  a loss  from  giving  Credit  is  prevented  ; 
and  by  a succession  of  these  Books,  the  Landlord  can,  at  all  times,  refei 
back  with  confidence  to  the  Day  any  disputed  Article  was  deliveied , 
thereby  not  only  removing  all  doubt  on  the  part  ot  his  Customers,  but 
always  preserving  his  Credit  Accounts  in  a state  of  Clearness  and  Acciu  acy. 
Price,  for  One  Year,  3s.  9tl.  sewed,  or  5s.  6 d.  halt-bound  ; lor  Two  1 eais, 
9s.  6 d.;  and  for  Three  Years,  13s.  half-bound.  It  may  also  be  had  at 
the  same  prices  of  any  of  the  Newsmen. 

%»  Publicans  are  particularly  cautioned  against  pirated  and  inferior 
editions  of  this  Book ; as  none  are  genuine,  but  what  are  printed  by 
assignment  from  the  late  Mr.  Sturges’s  Widow,  for  Sherwood  Co. 


Practical  and  Useful  Books  published  by 


Brown  on  Horse- Racing. 

THE  TURF  EXPOSITOR;  containing  the  Origin  of  Horse- 

tacing,  Breeding  for  the  Turf,  Training,  Trainers,  Jockeys;  Cocktails, 
and  the  System  of  Cocktail  Racing  illustrated;  the  Turf  and  its  Abuses 
the  Science  of  betting  Money,  so  as  always  to  come  off  a Winner  eluci- 
dated by  a variety  of  Examples  ; the  Rules  and  Laws  of  Horse-Racing- 
«uid  every  other  Information  connected  with  the  Operations  of  the  Turf! 
By  C.  F.  Brown.  Price  Gs.  boards. 


Hinds  on  Training  Horses. 

THE  GROOMS’  ORACLE,  AND  POCKET  STABLE 

DIRECTORY ; in  which  the  Management  of  Horses  generally  as  to 
Health,  Dieting,  and  Exercise  is  considered,  in  a Series  of  Familiar 
Dialogues  between  two  Grooms  engaged  in  Training  Horses  to  their 
Work,  as  well  for  the  Road  as  the  Chase  and  Turf.  With  an  Appendix 
including  the  Receipt-Book  of  John  Hinds,  Y.S.  Author  of  the 
“ Veterinary  Surgeon.”  Embellished  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece  by 
S.  Aiken,  price  7s.  boards.  ’ 1 


Dedicated  to  Edward  Coleman,  Esq.  Veterinary  Surgeon- 
General  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Army. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  HORSE’S  FOOT ; intended  as  a Guide  to 
the  Students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  a Work  of  Refe- 
rence to  Veterinary  Practitioners ; illustrated  with  numerous  Cuts  and 
coloured  Plates.  By  H.  W.  Dewiierst,  Surgeon,  Professor  of  Human, 
Veterinary,  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Girard  on  the  Horse. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  TEETH  OF  THE  HORSE; 

showing  its  Age  by  the  Changes  the  Teeth  undergo,  from  a Foal  up  to 
Twenty-Three  Years  Old,  especially  after  the  Eighth  Year.  Translated  ! 
from  the  French  of  M.  Girard,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School 
at  Alforcl,  by  T.  J.  Ganly,  V.S.  11th  Light  Dragoons.  Price  3s.  6 d.  or 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  4s.  6d.  boards. 

*m*  This  work  is  strongly  recommended  by  Professor  Coleman,  in  his 
Lectures  of  the  present  season,  to  the  attention  of  persons  studying  the 
Veterinary  Profession;  and  who  may  also  wish  to  be  w'ell  acquainted 
with  the  Horse’s  Age. 


TEN  MINUTES’  ADVICE  TO  EVERY  PERSON  GOING 

TO  PURCHASE  A HORSE.  By  John  Bell.  Price  Is. 

* THE  GENTLEMAN’S  POCKET  FARRIER;  showing  how 
to  use  a Horse  on  a Journey.  By  John  Bell.  Price  Is. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  LAMENESS 

OF  HORSES;  in  which  is  laid  down  the  proper  Method  of  Shoeing 
the  different  Kinds  of  Feet  : whereunto  are  added,  some  New  Observa- 
tions on  the  Art  of  Farriery,  chiefly  as  relate  to  Wounds,  to  Epidemic 
Distemper,  to  Surgical  Operations,  to  Debility,  Tumours,  &c.  Also,  on 
the  Nature  and  Difference  in  the  Breeds  of  Horses. 

By  William  Osmer,  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Shoeing  Smith,  many 
Years  in  Blenheim-Street. 

Fifth  Edition,  newly  re-written,  with  considerable  Additions,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Debility,  &c.  &c.  By  John  Hinds,  V.S.  Author  of  the 
Groom’s  Oracle,  Veterinary  Surgery,  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 


Skellett's  complete  Cow-Doctor. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  BREEDING  COW 
AND  EXTRACTION  OF  THE  CALF,  BEFORE  AND  AT  THE 
TIME  OF  CALVING  ; in  which  the  question  of  difficult  Parturition  is 
considered  in  all  its  bearings,  with  reference  to  facts  and  experience  ; in- 
cluding Observations  on  the  Disease  of  Neat  Cattle  generally.  Contain- 
ing profitable  Instructions  to  the  Breeding  Farmer,  Cowkeeper,  and 
Grazier,  for  attending  to  their  own  Cattle  during  Illness,  according  to 
the  most  approved  modern  Methods  of  Treatment,  and  the  Application 
of  long  known  and  skilful  Prescriptions  and  Remedies  for  every  Disorder 
incident  to  Horned  Cattle.  The  whole  adapted  to  the  present  improved 
state  of  Veterinary  Practice.  Illustrated  with  Thirteen  highly-finished 
Engravings. 

By  Edwary  Skellett,  Professor  of  that  part  of  the  Veterinary  Art. 
Price  18s.  plain,  or  £l  : 7 : 0 coloured. 

■ ”,  e have  n°w  before  us  a work  which  will  be  found  a very  useful 
addition  to  the  Farmers’  Library,  it  is  communicated  in  a plain  and  fami- 
liar style,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  long  experience  and  observation, 
made  by  a practical  man  ; every  person  connected  with  Live  Stock  should 
be  acquainted  with  its  contents,  but  to  the  Veterinary  Practitioner  it  is 
Invaluable.  — Farmers’  Journal. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  on  Agriculture. 

THE  CODE  OF  AGRICULTURE;  including  Observations 

fo  Gardens,  Orchards,  Woods,  and  Plantations.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  In  one  large  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with  Plates' 
md  closely  printed,  price  £1:4:0,  boards. 

This  Third  Edition  is  considerably  improved  by  a number  of  valuable 
remarks,  communicated  to  the  Author  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Subjects  particularly  considered  are,— 

. he  Preliminary  Points  which  a Farmer  ought  to  ascertain,  before  he 
,,  rtakes i°  °ccupy  any  extent  of  Land. 

t TR6  Means  MC,ultlVratT011  which  are  essential  to  ensure  its  success. 

It.  The  various  Modes  of  Improving  Land. 

. The  various  Modes  of  Occupying  Land’. 

• The  Means  of  Improving  a Country. 

B^a Und  the  Hu^andry  of  Orchards. 
THE  ORCHARDIST ; or,  A SYSTEM  OF  CTOm? 

FOR,  establishing  ?hI 

Uanure  nreven finer  ’ containing  full  Instructions  as  to 

dzed  bv  the  Soriefv  f CaterP,llarsj  and  Cure  Canker,  as  patvo- 

fommwee  Bv  the  h,f  T Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
kb”ards  7 6 T’  S‘  D>  BlJCKNALL>  Esq.  M.P.  In  8vo.  price 

he  ahoT-e1  Wi°tk  obt^iaed  for  the  Author  the  Prize  Medal  and  Thanks  of 
|he  above  Society.  Only  very  few  Copies  remain  on  hand. 

Lawrence  on  Live  Stock. 

HiEpTNEDRswiXREAT,SF  0N  CATTLE -THE  OX, 

fneLVv“.lA^L^Tb„aaX  S“°"d  * 

i*f‘ Now  FammY1' 1*  ;!ready  recomIoended  himself  to  the  Public 

™*?t  «.e  judicious  obser- 


>y  his 


u r aTcai  u n s e Uo^ ^ w h oar  c W°Uld  P'aCe  L’ira  intoe' lisT  of thos'e 

urai  counsellors  who  are  capable  of  giving  advice,  and  to  whose  opinion 


Practical  and  Useful  Books  published  by 

some  deference  is  due.  His  sentiments  on  general  subjects  expand  be- 
yond the  narrow  boundaries  of  vulgar  prejudice  ; and  his  good  sense  is 
forcibly  recommended  to  us  by  its  acting  in  concert  with  a humane  dis- 
position.”— Monthly  Review. 

LAWRENCE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

TREATISE  ON  HORSES  ; comprehending  the  Choice,  Management, 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  every  Description  of  the  Horse,  the  Improved. 
Method  of  Shoeing,  Medical  Prescriptions,  and  Surgical  Treatment  in  all 
known  Diseases.  Third  Edition ; with  large  Additions  on  the  Breeding, 
and  Improvement  of  the  Horse,  the  Dangers  of  our  present  Travelling 
System,  &c.  In  2 vol.  price  £1:1:0,  boards. 

By  the  same  Author, 

1.  THE  NEW  FARMER’S  CALENDAR;  or,  MONTHLY 
REMEMBRANCER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  COUNTRY  BUSINESS. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions.  In  1 vol.  large  8vo.  price  12s.  boards. 

2.  THE  MODERN  LAND  STEWARD;  in  which  the 

Duties  and  Functions  of  Stewardship  are  considered  and  explained,  with 
its  several  Relations  to  the  Interest  of  the  Landlord,  Tenant,  and  the-: 
Public.  In  1 vol.  price  10s.  6 d.  boards. 


HINTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS ; being  an  Account  of  the 
Food  and  extraordinary  Produce  of  a Cow;  with  economical  and  easy  . 
Rules  for  rearing  Calves.  By  W.  Cramp.  Second  Edition.  Price  2s. 


Dobson  on  Training  the  Spaniel  or  Pointer. 

KUNOPAEDIA;  being  a Practical  Essay  on  the  Breaking  ant 
Training  the  English  Spaniel  or  Pointer.  To  which  are  added,  Instruc 
tions  for  attaining  the  Art  of  Shooting  Flying;  more  immediately  ad. 
dressed  to  yovng  Sportsmen,  but  designed  also  to  supply  the  best  meanr 
of  correcting  the  errors  of  some  older  ones.  By  the  late  W.  Dobson,  Esq 
of  Eden-Hall,  Cumberland.  In  One  Volume,  8vo.  Price  12s.  boards- 

SPORTSMAN’S  VOCAL  LIBRARY;  containing  nearly 

Four  Hundred  of  the  best  Songs  relating  to  Racing,  Shooting,  Angling- 
Hawking,  Archery,  &c.  Handsomely  printed  in  foolscap  8vo.  with  ap. 
propriate  Embellishments.  Second  Edition.  Price  9s.  boaids. 

SOMERVILE’S  celebrated  Poem  of  THE  CHASE;  bt 
which  is  annexed,  his  Poem  of  FIELD  SPORTS;  with  Memoirs  of  th 
Author,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Chase.  By  Edward  Iopham,  Esq.  Illiu 
trated  with  Engravings  by  Mr.  Scott.  Price  6s.  boards. 

THE  GRAZIER’S  READY  RECKONER;  or,  A USE 
FUL  GUIDE  FOR  BUYING  AND  SELLING  CATTLE;  being 
complete  Set  of  Tables,  distinctly  pointing  out  the  Weight  of  Blac 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  from  Three  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Stone: 
by  Measurement ; with  Directions  showing  the  particular  Parts  where  tl 
Cattle  are  to  be  measured.  By  George  Renton,  Farmer.  Eig 
Edition,  corrected.  Price  2s.  6d. 


Johnson  on  Hunting. 

THE  HUNTING  DIRECTORY;  containing  a compendioi 
View  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Systems  of  the  Chase;  the  Method 
Breeding  and  Managing  the  various  kinds  of  Hounds  paj-ticohuly  Fo 
hounds ; their  Diseases,  with  a certain  Cure  for  the  Distemper.  1 
pursuit  of  the  Fox,  the  Hare,  the  Stag,  &c.  The  nature  ca- 
shiered and  elucidated.  Also,  Notices  of  the  Woif  and  Boar  H 
in  France  ; with  a variety  of  illustrative  observations.  By  T.  B.  Jon 
son,  Author  of  the  Shooters’  Companion.  Handsomely  punted 
Price  9s.  in  boards. 


Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 


Shooter’s  Companion. 

THE  SHOOTER’S  COMPANION  ; comprising-  a Descrip- 
tion of  Pointers  and  Setters,  as  well  as  of  those  Birds  which  are  the 
Object  of  Pursuit;  of  Scent;  and  the  Reason  why  one  Dog’s  Sense  of 
Smell  is  superior  to  another’s;  the  Fowling-piece  fully  considered,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  Use  of  Percussion-Powder;  on  the  Properties 
of  Percussion-Powder,  and  best  Method  of  making  it.  Shooting  illus- 
trated, and  the  Art  of  Shooting  Flying  exemplified  and  clearly  laid  down. 
The  Game-laws  familiarly  explained,  &c.  &c.  By  T.  B.  Johnson.  New 
and  improved  Edition,  illustrated  with  Plates  by  Landseer.  Price  9s. 
boards,  or  12s.  elegantly  bound. 

“ This  is  a well-written  and  well-arranged  production;  containing 
much  interesting  information,  not  only  to  the  professed  sportsman,  but  to 
those  who  may  occasionally  seek  this  fascinating  recreation.  We  may  add, 
that  it  is  not  the  production  of  any  ordinary  sportsman,  but  of  one  who 
can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  library  as  well  as  those  of  the  field  and 
can  wield  a pen  as  well  as  a fowling-piece.” — Literary  Chronicle.  ’ 


SCOTT’S  DELINEATIONS  OF  THE  HORSE  AND  DOC. 

Beautifully  printed  in  4 to.  embellished  with  Forty  highly -finished  Copper- 
Plate  Engravings,  and  numerous  Wood-Cuts,  Part  I.  and  II.  of 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  REPOSITORY,  comprising-  a Series 
of  highly-finished  Engravings,  representing  the  Horse  and  the  Do°-  in  all 
their  Varieties,  accompanied  with  a Comprehensive  Historical  ancf  Syste- 
matic Description  of  the  different  Species  of  each}  their  appropriate  uses 
Management,  Improvement,  &c. ; interspersed  with  interesting  Anec- 
dotes of  the  most  celebrated  Horses  and  Dogs,  and  their  owners  • like- 
wise a great  Variety  of  Practical  Information  on  Training  and  the 
Amusements  of  the  Field.  By  the  Author  of  “ British  Field-Sports  ” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  selection  from  the  great  storehouse 
of  Nature  more  likely  to  merit  general  attention,  or  to  excite  general 
interest,  than  the  one  to  which  we  now  invite  Public  Notice  Of  all 
the  animals  in  Creation,  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  minister  to 
our  carnivorous  appetites,)  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  two  which 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  our  wants,  our  pleasures,  and  our  af- 
achments,  as  die  Horse  and  the  Dog.  To  the  former  we  are  indebted  for 
the  power  of  transporting  ourselves  from  place  to  place,  with  speed  and 
comfort,  and  for  the  means  of  participating  in  the  manly  and  healthful 
Sports  of  the  Field;  while  the  labours  of  Agriculture,  and  the  pursuits 
bf  Commerce,  are  no  less  indebted  to  it  for  increased  activity  and  urn 
uctiveness.  Independently,  indeed,  of  our  recreation,  it  would*  be 
difficult  to  imagine  any  extensive  operations  of  man  which  do  not  derive 
i large  portion  of  their  importance  and  utility  from  the  use  of  this  noble 
animal.  From  the  well-bred  hunter  down  to  the  hapless  drudge  of  the 
>and-cart,  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations,  we  see  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  Horse  made  available' to  the  wants  and  the  pleasures  of 
man.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that  a work  which  professes  to  unite  the 
embellishments  of  Art  with  the  inquiries  of  Science,  in  developing  all 
the  varieties  of  this  animal,  will  meet  with  an  adequate  patronage?8 

But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  alone  that  it  aspires  to  patronage.  ^It  takes 
i wider  range,  and,  by  including  in  its  design,  the  history,  the  qu  ili 
ies,  and  the  different  breeds  of  the  Dog— that  half-reasoning  friend  and 

Crrtn,°f  man—lt  enlarSes  its  claims  to  general  reception.  Who  is 
iere  that  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  acknowledged  the  influence 

*S25fiSt  thisVSlhfTelf  a!nd  MS  d°g  • Wh°  is  there  ,hat  does 

lot  recoDnize  m this  faithful,  vigilant,  sagacious,  humble,  and  silent 


Practical  and  Useful  Books. 

friend,  the  possessor  of  qualities,  which  are  not  always  to  be  found  ir 
the  human  and  more  talkative  friend?  Poetry  and  eloquence  have  no 
disdained  to  employ  themselves  in  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  Canim 
Race ; and  the  historian  of  it  may  hope  to  have  his  theme  applauded 
It  is  only  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  the  literary  execution  anc 
graphic  embellishment  of  this  work  are  not  unworthy  of  the  subject 
delineated.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  Proprietors  confidently 
anticipate  that  the  names  of  the  Artists  employed  are  a sufiicien  i 
guarantee ; while  the  former  is  the  production  of  the  leisure  hours  of  ai 
experienced  Sportsman. 

The  following  are  the  Subjects  of  the  Plates  which  will  embellish  th< 
Sportsman’s  Repository : — 


Horses. 

1. — -Godolphin  Arabian,  the  Property  of  Lord  Godolphin. 

2.  — Arabian,  the  Property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley. 

3.  — Eclipse  and  Shakspeare,  two  celebrated  Racers. 

4. — King  Herod  and  Flying  Childers,  the  Property  of  the  Duke  o 

Devonshire. 

5.  — Stallion,  Jupiter,  the  Property  of  Lieut.-Col.  Thornton. 

6.  — Charger,  the  Property  of  Major-General  Warde. 

7.  — Hunter,  Duncombc,  the  Property  of  George  Treacher,  Esq. 

8.  — Racer,  Eleanor,  the  Property  of  Sir  Charles  Banbury,  Bart. 

9.  — Hackney,  Roan  Billy. 

10.  — Coach-Horse,  the  Property  of  Henry  Villebois,  Esq. 

11.  — Cart-Horse,  Dumpling,  the  Property  of  Messrs.  Horne  and  Devey. 

12.  — Ponies,  Shetland,  Forester,  and  Welsh,  the  Property  of  Jacob 

Wardell,  Esq. 

13.  — A Mole,  the  Property  of  Lord  Holland — and  An  Ass. 

Dogs. 


1. 

2. 


Shepherd’s  Dog. 
Newfoundland 
"Dog. 

Greenland  Dog. 
Pointer. 

Spanish  Pointer. 
Setter. 

Springer. 

Water  Spaniel. 
Stag  Hound. 
Fox  Hounds. 
The  Work  will 
Proof  Impressions 
splendid  Volume 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
S. 
9. 

10. 


26. 


27. 


Mastiff. 

Dalmatian. 

Pugs. 

Bloodhound’s 

Head. 

Portraits  of  Five 
Stag  Hounds, 
of  the  Hatfield 
Hunt. 

Alpine  Mastiff. 


11.  Greyhound.  22 

12.  Irish  Greyhound.  23 

13.  Italian  Greyhound.  24, 

14.  Blood  Hound.  25. 

15.  Southern  Hound. 

16.  Beagles. 

17.  Harrier. 

18.  Terriers. 

19.  Lurcher. 

20.  Water  Dog. 

21.  Bull  Dog. 

be  completed  in  Ten  Parts,  price  5s.  each : or  with 
of  the  Plates  on  India,  Paper,  price  7s.  6 d.  forming  a 
in  Quarto — price  £2  : 12  : 6,  half  bound  in  Russia,! 
the  whole  illustrated  with  Forty  Copper-plates,  all  engraved  in  the  Line 
manner  by  Mr.  John  Scott  and  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  from  Original 
Paintings  by  those  eminent  Animal  Painters,  Marshall,  Reinagle, 
Gilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  and  Edwin  Landseer.  They  are  executed  in 
the  very  first  style  of  excellence,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  chefs 
d’ceuvres  in  the  Art.  The  Work  is  not  less  interesting  to  the  Naturalist 
than  to  the  Sportsman.  Every  species  of  the  Horse  and  Dog  is  comprised 
in  the  Collection ; and  the  Proprietors  do  not  hesitate  to  challenge  a 
similar  Exhibition  in  the  whole  Sporting  World. 

For  the  accommodation  of  Admirers  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Gentlemen 
forming  a Cabinet  Collection  of  Sporting  Pictures,  a limited  number  of 
Impressions  is  taken  off,  for  the  purpose  of  Framing,  or,  for  the  Port- 
folio ; any  of  which  may  be  had  separately.  Price  of  the  Proofs,  on 
India  Paper,  4s.  and  Prints,  2s.  each. 


